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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Thursday night, the Queen left Osborne for Wales. The 

accounts of the journey and of her reception will not reach 
London in time for us to comment on their details, but there 
seems little doubt that she will be as heartily welcomed by 
Nonconformists as by Church people, in spite of Mr. Gee. 
Her Majesty’s plans are to stop at Palé, the house 
jent to her during her visit by Mr. Robertson, and from 
there to make various excursions in the neighbourhood, 
including visits to Sir Theodore Martin and Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn. To-day she is to enter Wrexham in 
“gemi-state,” and to listen to ten thousand children sing- 
ing “God Save the Queen ” in Sir Robert Cunliffe’s park. 
Though not a fiftieth-part of the population of Wales 
will see the Queen, the inhabitants of the Principality, eager 
as they are just now for special recognition, will, we suppose, 
feel gratified at the visit. Indeed, there seems a sort of feeling 
abroad that the Queen had a duty to perform in going to 
Wales. Yet there are plenty of English counties through 
which the Queen has, up till now, never even passed, and 
probably never will pass, which do not feel that they are 
therefore the victims of oppression, or that they are sacrificed 
to Scotch or Welsh favouritism. Apparently the right to 
have grievances does not belong to that portion of Great 
Britain called England. 








Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence has been commuted from death 
toimprisonment for life. And the commutation appears to 
have been decided upon not because there is any reasonable 
doubt of the intent to kill, or of the actual administration of 
arsenic to Mr. Maybrick by his wife with that intent, but 
because there is a certain residuum of reasonable doubt as to 
whether it was the arsenic so administered which really caused 
Mr. Maybrick’s death. On a general review of the scientific 
evidence given, the death may be attributable to natural 
causes, whether aggravated by the arsenic administered or not. 
We fear that the effect of the commutation will be to arm the 
agitators for the abolition of capital punishment with a new 
argument. They will say, with some justice, that if the public 
will not endure such a sentence in such a case as this, in- 
tending murderers will always have reason to hope for, if not 
even to expect, such an escape as Mrs. Maybrick’s. 


Ithas been asserted on many sides that the unofficial attempts 
toreview the decision of the jury in the Maybrick case, point toa 
Court of Criminal Appeal as the only remedy for the amateur 
revision of criminal cases in the Press and by the petitions of 
Members of Parliament. We should be very glad to adopt this 
orany other remedy for so monstrous an evil as the undermining 
of the authority of Courts of Justice by airy and irresponsible 
correspondents of the various journals,—correspondents who 
have neither heard the evidence given, nor been compelled to 
Weigh its total effect on the mind, and who very often have 





not even mastered fully the drift of the newspaper reports, 
but have fastened on one or two isolated points on which they 
thought they saw their way to an effective letter. But the 
only hope that a Court of Criminal Appeal would prevent 
this great mischief, would be the stern assertion by that 
Court of the right to treat amateur re-trials of criminal 
cases in the Press, as a contempt of Court. Would such an 
assertion of its privilege be likely? We fear greatly that the 
interest of the Press is so closely identified with these 
sensational criticisms of verdicts in criminal cases, that the 
number of offenders would be too numerous and their persons 
too insignificant to render it possible to inflict on them effective 
penalties. And if the only result were the establishment of a new 
Court intent on studying nervously all the indications in the 
Press of the drift of public opinion, we might just as well leave 
that function, as it is left now, to a harassed Home Secretary 
acting in conjunction with the Judge who had heard the first 
trial, and who had watched the behaviour of all the witnesses. 


Mr. Blaine appears to be resolute in his purpose to force 
a quarrel with Great Britain on the subject of the right to 
seize British sealing-vessels in the Behring Sea, At least the 
United States Revenue cutter ‘Rush’ has committed another 
series of what we cannot but regard as outrages of this 
kind,—outrages not only on British ships, but on the view 
of international law on which United States lawyers have 
always hitherto insisted. On July 30th, the British schooner 
‘Allie Alger’ was boarded and searched by the ‘ Rush,’ with- 
out any sealskins being discovered, though, as it is stated, 
there were 300 on board. The officer of the Revenue cutter 
stated that he had also seized the ‘ Pathfinder ’ with 800 seal- 
skins, and the ‘Minnie’ with 850, and had put one man on 
board each as a prize-crew, and ordered them to Sitka. As 
in the case of the ‘ Black Diamond,’ the original crew refused 
to obey the one man’s orders, and took the ships into Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island, instead of Sitka. There is no nation 
which has more strenuously denied and resisted the right of 
search than the American nation, and none which has resented 
it more successfully. In the present case, unless the sealers 
were seized within three miles of the United States coast, 
which no one has as yet asserted, it is not conceivable how the 
right to interfere can be even plausibly claimed. 





The official correspondence in regard to Cyprus is most 
disheartening. Judging by what English rule has done 
for Indian annexations, it was only reasonable for men 
to imagine that whoever lost by our taking the island out of 
the hands of Turkey, its inhabitants must be gainers. 
Unfortunately, such expectations have proved groundless. 
Though we have done our best to improve a poor country 
ruined by Ottoman imbecility and sloth, we have practically 
failed. The indebtednesss of the peasants since our occupa- 
tion has grown greater instead of less, the taxes have risen, 
and can only be collected by the exercise of constant pressure ; 
while the small owners are dying out, and the land is passing 
at a nominal price “into the hands of a few large proprietors.” 
“The former peasant-proprietors,” says Sir Henry Buller’s 
despatch, “ will be reduced almost to a condition of serfdom, 
and most of them will probably seek an asylum on the main- 
land, where there are already many Cypriot families settled.” 
In fact, depopulation, the strongest proof of unsuccessful rule, 
has followed our occupation. To remedy these evils, the Cypriot 
Deputies propose to get rid of the Turkish tribute of £50,000 
a year, by raising a loan guaranteed by England, and to estab- 
lisb Land Banks and reduce the expenditure,—all reforms 
more easily proposed than accomplished. What is to be the 
solution of these difficulties it is hard to see. No doubt plagues 
of locusts and a series of bad seasons have to a certain extent 
caused the present poverty of the island; but their effect must 
not be exaggerated. In truth, Cyprus is a desperately poor 
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place, and cannot afford any but the most primitive forms of 
administration. Yet this sort of government is bound to 
seem like oppression and injustice to Englishmen, and they 
will not, therefore, consent to maintain it. One thing, how- 
ever, we think Lord Knutsford can and ought to do,—com- 
mute the tribute. Ten years’ purchase ought amply to suffice 
the Porte. A Sie 

Sir William Harcourt elicited from the Speaker last Friday 
week that, in his opinion, it would not be in conformity with 
precedent to move in Committee amendments altogether 
altering the character of the Tithes Bill, after rejecting an 
instruction moved in the House itself which would have 
rendered those amendments necessary. Thereupon Mr. W. H. 
Smith declared that the Government had no choice but to 
withdraw the Bill, and he made a motion to that effect. 
Sir William Harcourt at once rose to explain that he very 
much approved of the new attitude of the Government, and 
would give his best support to a new Bill constructed on the 
proposed lines of making the landowner directly responsible 
for the tithe. Indeed, he now posed as the warm friend of the 
Government,—nay, as their most generous and magnanimous 
patron. Mr. W. H. Smith was a little nettled at this display 
of generosity and magnanimity, and showed no intention of 
availing himself of it, especially as Mr. Osborne Morgan and 
Mr. Dillwyn promptly explained that they would give strenuous 
opposition to some parts of the proposed Bill, and that it 
would require lengthened and minute discussion. Sir William 
Harcourt was thus made to feel that the position of leader of 
Opposition is no longer the post of authority that it used to 
be, but is rather that of one amongst many captains of irregular 
guerilla bands. However, he came out of the fray with a 
certain distinction as the one guerilla chief who had inflicted 
a severe check on the Government, and who had, moreover, 
afterwards shown them a generous if somewhat ostentatious 
compassion. 


Mr. Gray has brought in a Bill, in lieu of that of the 
Government, but we may safely assume that it has no 
chance at all of being carried this Session. It proposes to 
make the rent directly chargeable with the tithe, and to 
give the County-Courts power to adjudicate in the matter. 
Sir William Harcourt promised his aid to Mr. Gray, if the 
Government should not proceed with their Bill; but in spite 
of the promise, there is no probability at all that Sir William 
Harcourt has any power in the matter. No Opposition was 
ever more completely disunited. My. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Parnell, not to reckon 
Mr. Storey, all appear to be pillars of different sections of 
the Opposition. 


On Monday, Mr. Cossham, Mr. Storey, Mr. Biggar, and 
others, who had opposed the Irish Light Railways Bill in the 
Committee, tried to get the House to recommit it, in order that 
amendments should be moved which Mr. Salt, the chairman, 
had ruled to be out of order in the Committee; but Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach completely defeated the move, showing 
that the obstruction in the Committee had been deliberate 
and prolonged, and often quite undisguised, being carried on by 
the moving of amendments that were absolutely unmeaning. 
The House refused to recommit the Bill by 156 to 39, and 
then came a number of amendments on the Report which 
were equally tiresome and useless. Finally, the Bill passed 
its Report stage and was read a third time without a division, 
Mr. Storey and his friends being, we suppose, disheartened 
by their ill-success. 


Mr. Labouchere having been at one time employed in 
diplomatie duties under our Foreign Office, appears to make 
it his special duty to assail the Government on the subject of 
its foreign relations. He has been very busy this week, par- 
ticularly on the subject of our relations with France and the 
Turkish misgovernment of the Armenians. On the former 
subject, he charged the Government yesterday week with 
having “ grossly insulted ” and shown their “ hatred” towards 
the French Government by refusing to take any part in the 
celebration of the Revolution of 1789. To this, Mr. W. H. 
Smith replied that the Government are on terms of “the most 
perfect friendship ” with the Republic of France, and that he 
had every reason to believe that the French Government 
regards England as a Power on whom they can rely for 
the most friendly acts. Mr. Labouchere and his followers 
simply affected incredulity. That a Monarchical Government 


| 
| a . . 
should not join in effusive congratulations on ¢ 


he fal] of a 


monarch, could be nothing but insult,.and such con duct 
Was 


perfectly inconsistent with cordial mutual relations 

wonder whether, if the United States refused to join S. W 
effusive congratulations on the fall of the Spanish — 
Mr. Labouchere would regard such conduct as inconsistent = 
any friendliness of relation between Spain and the — 
States. hiteg 


In relation to Turkish Armenia, Mr. Labouchere ‘enn 
eager apparently to disavow all sympathy with the wishe e 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bryce, as he was to prove that — 
Salisbury feels the deepest hatred for the French hoe 
Mr. Channing having inquired whether we could not bring 
more pressure to bear on Turkey to treat the Armenian, 
better, Mr. Labouchere hastened to express his utter inditfer 
ence to the condition of the Armenians, and his dieapprerl 
of any and every attempt to interfere on their behalf 
“ Assuming, for the purpose of argument,” he said, « that the 
Armenians were the best of human beings, and that the Turks 
alone committed atrocities, he could not but ask, ‘ What 
earthly business is it of ours?’ He protested against the 
doctrine that we were to roam all over the world, redreggin 
grievances and establishing good government. There ra 
atrocities requiring remedy far nearer home than Armenia 
There were Pashas called Resident Magistrates, and an unfor. 
tunate race composed of fellow-citizens whose position might 
not unreasonably be compared with that of the Armenians 
How could we call upon the Turk to take the beam out of his eye, 
when we left the mote in ours?” Mr. Labouchere has perhaps 
been misreported, and may have really made his quotation 
rightly, asking how England, with a beam in her own eye, could 
see clearly to take the mote out of the Turk’s eye. But if he 
put it as he is reported to have put it, perhaps his conscienga 
unexpectedly smote him, and suggested that, after all, 
Resident Magistrates, with Mr. Balfour to pull them up, are 
about as unlike irresponsible Turkish Pashas as Queen 
Victoria is unlike an Ashantee chief. But nothing could be 
more profoundly cynical than Mr. Labouchere’s ostentatious 
indifference whether or not the Armenians are plundered or 
massacred by their Turkish rulers. He seemed to come ag 
near to the emotion of indignation as it is possible for Mr, 
Labeuchere to come, in contemplating the bare notion that it 
could matter to us whether Armenians perish or survive. 


As usual at the end of a Session, Mr. Balfour has been 
compelled this week to defend his administration of the Irish 
Secretaryship at length against long-winded speeches from 
Mr. Sexton and others, who have reiterated all that has pre. 
viously been alleged against him. But these charges are s0 
much the same in type, that it is not easy to discriminate 
one from another; and in spite of the strong language in 
which they are brought, we have a very distinct impression 
that of all the Irish Secretaries who have governed Ireland 
since the rise of Mr. Parnell’s party to large Parliamentary 
influence, Mr. Balfour is the least disliked and the most 
respected. There is a certain consciousness of this in Mr. 
Balfour’s defence of himself on Wednesday. Mr. Sexton had 
said that Mr. Balfour had encouraged disrespect to Membersof 
that House. The Chief Secretary replied that he cherished 
as heartily as Mr. Sexton himself, “as much as any maz, the 
honour of that House. Personally his whole life was, and for 
many years had been, bound up with that House, his work 
was in or connected with that House, his ambition was indis- 
solubly associated with that House; and certainly no man was 
more jealous of the honour of that House than he himself was. 
But he could not agree that the honour of that House was 
likely to be maintained or exalted by allowing its Members 
with impunity to break the law.” It is, indeed, the bold way 
in which Mr. Balfour has enforced, especially on Members of 
Parliament, the law which he has enforced less severely on 
less distinguished Irish citizens, which has earned for him the 
ill-concealed Parliamentary respect even of the Parnellites 
themselves. 


On Wednesday, the Government introduced a Bill concerned 
with the pension question, and on Thursday withdrew it. 
The measure, which Mr. Goschen declares will be pressed toa 
settlement next year, deals with superannuation in the Civil 
Service, and is founded on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the subject at the 








beginning of the present Parliament. The provisions of the 
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Bill put an ¢ 


ired pro 
ablic io to add a certain number of years to their 


record of actual employment when claiming their pensions, 

rohibits the grant of all special allowances to persons whose 
offices are abolished, forbids increased pensions for special ser- 
vices, and compels every Civil Servant who has reached the age 


of sixt : A : 
ment permit his continuance, in which case retirement does 


not become compulsory till sixty-nine. Since the Royal Com- | 


mission, after hearing a great mass of evidence, and carefully 
considering the whole matter, adopted these recommendations, 
we 8 : : 
noticed, however, that Sir Thomas Farrar—whose voice, by- 
the-way, has a somewhat strange ring when raised in behalf 
of vested interests—strongly objects to the measure in his 


letter to Thursday’s Times. 


Though a certain portion of the scheme of Civil Service 
Reform will thus have to stand over till next year, there are 
several alterations proposed by the Commissioners for which 
the sanction of Parliament is not required. These have been 
embodied in a Treasury Minute which was published on 
Friday, and will take effect at once, or rather, as soon as the 
necessary Order in Council has been obtained. Though we 
cannot attempt to summarise the whole of this document, 
which is in effect almost a new constitution for the Civil 
Service, one or two of the most important changes may 
be mentioned. Though certain stipends are to be fixed at a 
higher starting-point and raised more liberally, and the holders 
made eligible for retiring allowances, the general tendency of 
the minute is to tighten the rules of service. A seven-hours’ 
working day is made compulsory, no work which interferes 
with his official duties is to be undertaken by any public 
servant, and promotion by merit is to be substituted for 
promotion by seniority. No doubt we shall hear plenty of 
criticisms on the scheme, for the Civil Servants are not a class 
to keep quiet when such a chance of complaining as this is 
afforded them. On the whole, however, we believe the pro- 
posed changes to be sound. 


On Monday evening, a spherical bomb was thrown into the 


Piazza Colonna, at Rome. As the band was playing, the | 


square was full of people, and the explosion caused a con- 
siderable amount of damage. Six persons in all were injured, 
four of them slightly, but a child and a gendarme seriously. 
Though a brief panic ensued, the crowd was soon pacified, and 


the band went on with its music. The perpetrator of the | 


outrage has escaped without arrest, and there seems no clue to 
his whereabouts. Probably the crime was inspired by the 
desire for private vengeance, and not by any political motive. 
That, however, is by no means a consolatory explanation. If 
intending murderers are to throw dynamite into crowded public 
places in the hope of killing an enemy, and without any thought 
as to how many persons may be wounded or slaughtered inci- 
dentally, society will have to take special means,—if special 
means exist,—to protect itself against such criminals. A more 
callously wicked act it is hardly possible to imagine. 


Reuter’s telegrams from America describe the landing of 
twenty Arabs at New York. At present, these strange immi- 
grants are detained at Castle Garden, pending inquiries 
whether they are to be allowed to remain or to be sent back. 
Should they be admitted, it is reported that seventy thousand 
more Arabs who are now waiting to cross the Atlantic, 
will embark for the United States. If this is true, the 
American people have a very troublesome problem before 
them. It is difficult to see on what theoretical grounds they 
can refuse to let the Arabs land, and yet the introduction 
of such a new element into a population where the race 
question is already sufficiently complicated by the Negroes, 
the Indians, and the Chinese, could not well be sanctioned 
without misgivings. When the suppression of Mormonism 
has proved so difficult a task in Utah, it would surely 
seem unwise to allow the entrance of seventy thousand 
more polygamists. Probably, however, the matter, if it ever 
arises, will be settled on a side-issue. The Federal Law 
obliges all immigrants to have in their possession enough 
money to prevent them becoming a charge upon the com- 
munity. It is inconceivable, that any but a very limited 


number of Arabs anxious to emigrate would be in a position 


to comply with such a regulation. 


y-five to retire unless the Treasury and his own Depart- | 


hould be very loth to challenge their fairness. It must be | 





. | 
nd to the system of allowing persons who have | If the reports of certain of the officials of the Indian Forest 
fessional qualifications before they enter the | Department are not tinged with the spirit of romance, we 


have by accident done a very picturesque thing. Unknown 

to ourselves, we have contrived to annex a Utopia. Every one 

knows how Mr. Ruskin and his followers rage at our smoky 

towns, our roaring streets, our lack of peace and happiness, the 
| squalor and hideousness of our life, and protest against the 
wickedness of trade, the immorality of taking interest for one’s 
| money, and the evil uses of acoinage. Between Assam and our 
newly acquired possessions in Burmah, lies the little Hill State 
| of Minapur, whose capital, Imphail, exactly fulfils the ideals of 
| such dreamers. The city—it contains forty thousand people— 
stands in a clearing in a dense forest, and its streets are deep 
| forest glades, lined with splendid trees. Hidden away in a 
| sylvan covert is the Rajah’s palace, and round it are grouped 
| the houses of his favourites. Imphail is, in faet, a city of 
villages, or rather of suburban villas, for every homestead has 
its garden. No thought of dull toil, however, degrades the 
‘inhabitants. There are no vehicles, no shops, no artisans, all 
_ trade is forbidden, no coinage exists, and, best of all, political 

distinction and Court favour are gained by expertness in the 
| sport of polo. Yet all day the woodland ways of Imphail are 
| thronged with smiling, happy men and women, none of whom 
| show any signs of ever having had to undergo the strain of work. 
| How, we ask, on reading of all this happiness, is an existence 
_ Such as that led at Imphail to be accomplished ? Unfortunately, 
| the answer is not very satisfactory. The people of Imphail 
only manage to lead their blissful and ideal lives by living 
| upon somebody else,—or, in the words of the report, “by 
| pressing on the persecuted agriculturists” of the country 
| districts. Once again, in fact, it is made clear that ideal 
| communities are possible only on one condition. The life at 
| Athens was, intellectually and materially, well-nigh perfect, 
but it was purchased at the price of slavery. Only through 
slavery in some of its many forms can we dispense with the 
ugliness and roughness of life. Even the Socialists see this, 
| for they propose a bondage of man to the State which would 


be as intolerable as slavery itself. 

cee es 

| Itseems to be now generally understood that, at a Consistory 
held in June, it was determined that the Pope should leave 
| Rome whenever he should receive notice from a friendly Power 
| that a war was imminent in which Italy would be engaged. 
| But this does not mean that he has determined to give up his 
| residence in Rome and seek some other permanent seat of 
| power,—which would be almost a break with history. It only 
| means that during the period of any war in which Italy would 


| be likely to be under special obligations to Protestant Powers, 
| the Pope would seek some other temporary shelter,—probably 
| in Spain. No doubt he would hope for some defeat of Italy 
| of which the result might be the re-establishment, to a certain 
| extent at all events, of the temporal power. 
eile wei 

Mr. Simms, who the other day applied for a summons 
against the Duke of Cambridge, and did not succeed in 
getting it, seems to be a sensitive journalist, as he has now 
been threatening Mr. Linley Sambourne, the Punch artist, 
for a cartoon in Punch which was a very good-natured one, 
though it caricatured Mr. Simms as a deer, and led to a good 
deal of chaff which he found it hard to bear. He has been 
bound over to keep the peace, and has probably convinced 
some of those who thought (with us) that the Duke of 
Cambridge should have apologised to Mr. Simms for the 
unintentional assault, that there may have been less to 
apologise for than we had imagined. We rather wonder that 
the journalist class so seldom seem to gain the sang-froid of 
politicians, when subjected to ridicule of any kind. Certainly 
they ought to know how little malice ridicule implies, better 
than most men,—unless they be really very malicious them- 
selves,—for they are constantly employed in laughing at other 
people without usually intending to do them very much harm. 
We suppose that it is their own immunity from personal 
attack which prevents them from acquiring the thick skin 
of politicians. Ridicule seems so very different in its animus 
when it is pointed at ourselves and when it is pointed at 
another, that it is really almost a misfortune that those who 
point most of the shafts of literary ridicule, so seldom feel 
the smart inflicted by the satiric weapon. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 

New Consols (2?) were on Friday 98;—983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO WALES. 


OR the moment at least, the House of Commons does 
not appear to be an institution with which the 
various branches of the British and Irish race are well 
satisfied. The Home-rulers depreciate it, because they 
wish to have a House of Commons of their own; and the 
Unionists are dissatisfied with it, because its tardiness and 
clumsiness give the Home-rulers all sorts of excuses for 
running it down, though hardly, as we think, for multi- 
plying its inconveniences by five,—for Home-rule now means 
Federalism, and Federalism, as interpreted by the Glad- 
stonians, means four local Houses of Commons, and one 
Imperial House of Commons as well. Still, for one reason 
or the other, the House of Commons of which we 
used all of us to be so proud is no longer regarded as 
the symbol of unity amongst the various races which 
live in the United Kingdom; and though no party 
seems inclined to verify Lord Beaconsfield’s prophecy that 
the prerogative of the Crown would once more grow to 
formidable dimensions at the cost of Parliamentary 
authority, there can be no doubt that the significance of 
the Throne increases as the pride in Parliament dwindles. 
The Welsh are as anxious to claim their share in the 
Monarchy as the English, and only less so than the Scotch, 
—if less so than the Scotch,—because the Scotch have long 
been accustomed to claim the position of the most-favoured 
nation in the eyes of the Sovereign. Even the Irish 
are willing to put in a claim to their share in the 
Throne, on condition that it should not involve relinquish- 
ing a claim to a separate House of Commons of their own. 
What seems to be desired is to reconcile a claim to dis- 
tinct nationality with a claim to a share in the larger 
generic nationality of the United Kingdom; and as loyalty 
to the Throne asserts the latter not only without calling 
in question the claim to distinct nationality, but even in a 
manner that emphasises it, since it brings out the separate 
loyalty of a distinct people, and brings it out in 
its distinctness, loyalty to the Throne is even more 
effusively expressed now than for many years past. 
Wales, for example, is now anxious to be recognised 
as a separate constitutional atom in the United Kingdom 
which contributes a special element of its own to the great 
spectacle of British force and energy: and this claim 
cannot be advanced without magnifying not only the 
share of Wales in the whole Kingdom, but the right 
of the whole Kingdom, to which Wales is thus recog- 
nised as making a substantial contribution, to be a great 
Kingdom, full of resources both physical and moral. The 
more plainly the Queen recognises that but for Wales and 
its loyalty her Kingdom would not be what it is, the more 
plainly is it to the advantage of Wales to assert that, 
Wales being what it is, the Kingdom to whose power and 
wealth she contributes, is a mighty one. Granted that 
the Queen sees clearly how much would be wanting if 
Wales were suddenly submerged, it is impossible for her 
Welsh subjects to overrate the greatness of the whole of 
which Wales forms a substantial part. The Welsh 
enthusiasm for the Crown, therefore, so far from being 
inconsistent with the Welsh pride in Wales, is only a 
subtle mode of expressing that pride. If the whole 
coronet were not splendid, the gem which Wales contributes 
to it would not be fitly displayed. 

It is a pity that this mode of reconciling Welsh loyalty 
with British loyalty cannot be seen to have even more 
application to the Welsh share in a United Parliament, 
than it has to the Welsh share in the dignity and 
splendour of the Crown. No doubt there may be, and 
often is, more direct competition between Welsh and 
English plans for Parliamentary activity, than there 
can be between Welsh and English plans for the programme 
of the monarch’s outward life. It is not possible to appor- 
tion the relative shares of England and of Scotland and of 
Wales in the dignity of the Crown, but it is possible to 
apportion the relative claims of England and of Scotland 
and of Wales in the legislative work of a Parliament, and 
to stir up jealousies between them. Yet, rightly considered, 
Wales gains even more by her share in the legislative and 
administrative work of the British Parliament than she 
gains by her claim to represent a special jewel in the 
English crown. 

And this is what Wales and all other constituent parts 











of the United Kingdom would clearly see were it not that 
blight has fallen upon the Parliamentary energy and di ite 
of our people, mostly from the very causes which have pat 
moted the artificial and, we believe, transient Goneal an 
the breaking-up of Parliament into petty fragments pot 
sarily destitute of the dignity and authority of the whole, 
It is the same democratic impulse which has enabled the 
Parnellites to make so formidable a figure in Parliament 
that has, as a natural consequence, depreciated the gig. 
nificance of Parliament itself in the eyes of the people till 
now the local movement for municipal self-government 
takes upon itself a sort of exaggerated dignity appropriate 
only to the larger life of national self-government. The 
truth is, that the Parnellites have succeeded in makin, 
even those who sympathise with their aims sick of the 
House of Commons, and almost disposed to treat the 
life of the House of Commons with scorn, and this, too, at 
the very time when the House of Commons arrogates to 
itself, and arrogates successfully, all the functions ang 
authority of the State. Nothing now can be done without 
the consent of the House of Commons. A mere resolution of 
the House is often regarded as almost in itself a law. And 
yet concurrently with this great magnifying of the weight 
of the House of Commons in the State, there has arisen a 
sort of contempt for it, and a disposition to exalt at its 
expense the smaller units which contribute to its life— 
due, we suppose, to a municipal enthusiasm that treats the 
larger national life as a tyranny and a presumption,—which 
is almost analogous to that rampant individualism some- 
times observed among the Teutonic peoples, which de- 
liberately makes light of all collective national activity. 
Nothing seems to us more curious than this simultaneous 
double movement,—the one absorbing all the higher func. 
tions of the State into the House of Commons, and con- 
centrating in it the very life of the people; the other 
magnifying fragmentary Parliaments not yet even in 
existence, at its expense, and treating the very reluctance 
to admit the claim of these local pretenders to compete 
with its authority, as a sort of treason to democratic prin- 
ciple and a justification for proceedings which mock at the 
dignity of the House of Commons, and express exultation in 
its humiliation. We believe that at the present moment a 
large proportion of the Welsh Members suppose that they 
show their democracy better by joining in the factitious 
cry for Home-rule for Wales, than they do by vindicating 
their right to take their share in governing Great Britain, 
and asserting for Parliament a final authority in all matters 
not purely municipal and parochial. Nothing illustrates 
better that strange skill which Irishmen have always 
exhibited in making their converts more zealous than 
themselves, than the success they have had in persuading 
other sections of the nation that there is something demo- 
cratic in running down the House of “mmons, and in 
proposing to divide its authority among a number of 
younger rivals, who would resemble the heirs of Alexander 
the Great’s conquests, alike in their weakness and their 
quarrels. Yet because they themselves wish for an Irish 
Legislature in which to concoct a showy mode of 
ruining Ireland without any check from Scotch and 
English sobriety of judgment, they have managed to 
inspire Scotchmen and Welshmen with the absurd notion 
that they would be happier and more influential if they 
gave up their share in the shaping of English institutions 
in order to start mushroom Legislatures in Scotland and 
Wales, and an unwieldy Federal Parliament which ought 
always to be trying to do what the local Parliaments would 
often dislike, and would have a great deal too much power 
to prevent, and what, even when its statesmen succeeded 
in doing it, they would do ineffectively and under a con- 
stant dread that it would be soon undone. Future genera- 
tions will remark with wonder on the disposition shown at 
the end of the nineteenth century to claim for the House 
of Commons all the powers of the State at the very time 
when it was proposed to overgrow the House of Commons 
with a number of fungoid Legislatures, in the mutual rival- 
ries of which it would certainly find its euthanasia. The 
welcome which the Queen is receiving in Wales in spite of 
Mr. Gee, is indeed an evidence that the Welsh feel just now 
that a due reverence forthe Throne is a safety-valve by which 
they may still express their sense of national unity without 
prejudice to that artificial desire for a Welsh Legislature by 
the acceptance of which, if they ever get it, they will resign 
their influence over the largest part of the much greater 
territory of the United Kingdom. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE. 


NQUESTIONABLY Mr. Labouchere has contrived 
to make not a little stir about himself during the 

+ Session, and has succeeded in bringing the editor of 

i osition of considerable notoriety and promin- 
Truth into @ Pp : 

This circumstance, and the fact that a series of lucky 
ident has enabled him to pose as the leader of a distinct 
Parliamentary party, able to influence very perceptibly 
the policy of the Opposition, have induced many persons 
‘ncined by nature perhaps to political pessimism, to jump 
- i conclusion that Mr. Labouchere is a man of 
astonishing power and ability, and one who is ultimately 
certain to obtain a preponderating influence in the counsels 
of the Gladstonian Party,—if not, indeed, actually to lead 
tg forces in Parliament. Not unnaturally, those who 
hold such views look upon the prospect with extreme 
uneasiness. To see the destinies of England entrusted to 
Mr. Labouchere, and cynicism enthroned as the popular 
ideal of statesmanship, would indeed be to witness a proof 
of national degradation. To imagine such an event as 
even remotely possible would be well-nigh unbearable. 
Men brought to contemplate such a contingency may well 
be excused if their misgivings tend to the extreme of 
essimism. In truth, however, they have little real cause 
for alarm. Mr. Labouchere has not yet obtained the 
control of the Gladstonian Party, nor is he the man of the 
deep and subtle political capacity that he is sometimes 
represented to be. The former opinion is, we hope, rather 
anightmare illusion than a sound expectation ; the latter 
has arisen from circumstances that it is not difficult to 
aplain. Oddly enough, it is those who most dislike and 
disbelieve in the senior Member for Northampton who are, 
inthe main, responsible for the legend of his superlative 
powers. Feeling an illimitable distrust for him themselves, 
and looking upon the manner in which he endeavours to 
enforce his aims as specially objectionable, they cannot 
conceive how it is that he obtains so strong a hold upon 
those whom they know to be well-meaning though mistaken 
men. How is it, they ask, that an avowed cynic—a man 
who almost openly ridicules or treats as delusions the most 
cherished moral and religious sentiments of his followers— 
is yet looked up to and trusted by a body of men who 
represent at once some of the sterner forms of Protestant 
Nonconformity, the most sentimental and gushing school 
of modern philanthropy, and all those who seek to realise 
a Utopian ideal by conscientiously, if stupidly, running 
counter to the laws of common-sense ? 

To solve this problem, and to explain how a collection of 
sriously minded and well-meaning fanatics can consent to 
beled by a nonchalant and complaisant indifferentist, to 
whom all their loftiest and most heart-stirring ideals are 
but so many subjects for epigrams, Mr. Labouchere has 
been supposed by certain of his opponents to be endowed 
with some extraordinary power of impressing favourably 
all who come within his reach, and of exerting a special 
fascination over those whose opinions he adopts. Instead 
of looking for a more reasonable if less picturesque ex- 
planation, he has been exalted into a person of quite 
exceptional mental capacity, possessed of such intellectual 
gifts that his influence, whenever exerted, is bound to 
take effect. Fortunately, however, as those who are 
now alarmed at Mr. Labouchere’s apparent success 
and at his rapid advance in spite of the most un- 
favourable circumstances will doubtless soon discover, the 
‘presentative of Northampton is, as far as brain-power is 
concerned, by no means a man apart; while the reasons 
for his success are, if carefully considered, perfectly con- 
astent with the well-known workings of human nature. 
Mr. Labouchere is without question endowed with a 
tmarkable fund of humour, and with a mental audacity, 
lot to say callousness, which opens to him a much wider 
fed than that commanded by most other sayers and writers 
of good things. In the same way, Mr. Labouchere’s 
‘mplete mental detachment on all conceivable subjects, 
and the utter absence of what, we presume, he would 

prejudices, gives him a freedom which he well knows 
ow to use to the best advantage. Beyond this, and 
‘considerable gift of alertness in applying a sort of 
Spurious reasonableness to any problem in hand, Mr. 
wouchere’s attainments do not go. In reality, his 
und is as shallow as it is rapid. Though he employs 
frequently that very deceptive process of pretending 
0 get to the bottom of things,” of “ stating the real 


facts of the question,” and of “clearing the question of alf 
nonsense,” he in fact never goes more than skin-deep. 
A witty Oxford head of a house once said of a rival 
scholar :—* He always flies to the roots of things,—the 
sure sign of a weak mind. I do it myself when I’m tired.” 
And if by flying to the roots of things be meant Mr. 
Labouchere’s parade of getting at the truth, there is no little 
reason in the remark. No one who has ever read a speech 
by the Member for Northampton on a question involving an 
exercise of statesmanship, can have failed to see that while 
the superficial points are always very cleverly touched on, 
there is no real grasp of those which are fundamental. There- 
is doubtless an immense display of going down to the rock 
for his foundations, and we seem to hear the triumphant 
pick-axe of the excavator ring on the granite. We looka 
little closer, however, and see that the cunning workman 
has deceived us by cleverly striking a pebble half-way 
down, and pretending that he has thus done all that was 
necessary. No doubt, just now, many people believe that 
Mr. Labouchere is always striking the rock. As a matter 
of fact, however, he is not ; and any one who will take the 
trouble to watch him closely, will very soon detect the trick. 
It may be said, however, that to minimise Mr. Labou- 
chere’s powers is only to enhance the difficulty of explaining 
the willingness of the new Radical Party to follow him. 
We do not think that this is so. The charm exercised by 
Mr. Labouchere as a leader depends upon something very 
different from his intellectual capacity. It was cleverly, if 
somewhat unfairly and unkindly, said by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, that the attraction for the Nonconformist ministers 
in a certain unpleasant agitation, was that it enabled theu» 
to see a little of life. Unquestionably the initial attractiom 
possessed by Mr. Labouchere for many of the Radicals who 
follow him is of the same kind. To begin with, they 
regard him as essentially a man of the world. In this 
capacity he is specially interesting to those whose ex- 
periences of life have been so different. If familiarity breeds 
contempt, want of familiarity creates a glamour which in 
its way acts no less potently. The modern Radicals, then, 
since they are for the most part drawn from among those 
who are not men of the world, are liable to be greatly 
influenced by a person who has any claim to that ques- 
tionable distinction. Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown know, no 
doubt, that their colleague Robinson’s opinions are exactly 
like their own. They know also, however, all his 
weaknesses and failings, and they argue that he could 
not be trusted not to mismanage their affairs in the 
House of Commons if they were entrusted to him. 
“ We want a man of the world” is the ready commonplace: 
suitable to such an occasion. None but a man of the 
world, it is pronounced, is capable of doing the requisite 
work of management. Accordingly, the quieter and 
less worldly the party, the more its members wilh 
clamour for a man of the world to lead them. A 
body such as the old Liberal Party might “be content 
with Mr. Gladstone ; but the new Radicals, feeling little 
confidence in themselves, want somebody like Mr. 
Labouchere to help them, just as the Protectionist squires. 
felt the need of a chief like Mr. Disraeli as a kind of 
compensation for their own rusticity. No doubt the 
popular notion that a man of the world and a man who 
knows the world are the same, is an absurdity. Very often 
the person who has got the name of a man of the world 
is far more ignorant of humanity than many a retail shop- 
keeper, and has, in truth, only earned the reputation by 
indulging in tastes of a questionable kind. Still, the fact 
remains, that among the classes from whom the New 
Radicals are drawn—academic Professors, the smaller 
littérateurs, professional philanthropists, men with crazes, 
and men who have made their money in some particularly 
dull trade or business—there exists an exaggerated belief 
in the power of manipulating human forces possessed by 
those persons who arrogate to themselves the title of ‘mem 
of the world.” It is this reverential feeling that, for the 
time, has unquestionably given Mr. Labouchere his pre- 
sent position. In all probability, however, it will not last. 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Cobb, Professor Stuart, and Mr. 
Brunner will at last see that, after all, their idol is made of 
like clay with themselves, and will topple him down. In 
truth, the rise of Mr. Labouchere is only an incident in the 
mental experiences of a certain number of individuals. 
When their present awe and veneration for a real live 
“man of the world” has a little subsided, and as soon as 








they begin each to think himself capable of earning a like 
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distinction on his own account, Mr. Labouchere’s present 
chief claim for notice will cease to operate, and the Member 
for Northampton will return to that position of Jester in 
Ordinary to the House of Commons which becomes him so 
infinitely better than the clumsily managed airs of serious- 
ness and self-importance which he has lately adopted. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT IN HIS GLORY. 


“ RMA virumque cano.” “My song shall be of 

mercy and judgment.” It is hard to say whether 
the Roman or the Hebrew poet best expresses the emotions 
excited by the Parliamentary history of the last fortnight. 
Perhaps each quotation is in its turn the most appropriate. 
Arms and the man,—the Tithe Bill and Sir William Har- 
court. Mercy and judgment,—the two sides of his majestic 
personality. When we recall his advance against the foe, 
and the taunts which he launched at the leader of the 
House, we are reminded of Goliath of Gath; but for Mr. 
Smith, less happy in this respect than Saul, there 
was no David in reserve. Indeed, David, if he was there 
at all, was not wholly unwilling to see Goliath win. It 
was not against Sir William Harcourt that Mr. Gray 
hurled his smooth stone out of the brook in the shape of 
the memorable instruction on which the Government had 
a majority of four. Perhaps if Goliath had been more 
fortunate, he would have been more amiable. At all 
events, Sir William Harcourt, who on this occasion had 
everything his own way, showed that when the occasion 
called for it, he could be very amiable indeed. No doubt 
it is easy to be in a good humour after a lucky chance has 
enabled you to be as nasty as you can possibly desire. 
If Goliath had cut off David’s head, he might have 
been as nice to Saul as Sir William Harcourt was to 
Mr. Smith. Certainly there was something wonderfully 
striking in the contrast between Sir William Harcourt’s 
two manners. When he came back from his sylvan home, 
he found the front Opposition bench deserted, and the 
Government labouring to pass an iniquitous Bill. Some- 
how it is impossible to keep away from the Old Testament 
when speaking of Sir William Harcourt. The feeble 
phrases of modern life are altogether insufficient to 
describe him. It is to the book of Job that we naturally 
turn for a comparison. Sir William Harcourt leading 
the opposition to the Tithe Bill reminds us of nothing 
so much as of Leviathan. ‘“ His breath kindleth coals, 
and a flame goeth out of his mouth. He maketh 
the deep to boil like a pot: he maketh the sea like a 
pot of ointment. He beholdeth all high things; he is a 
king over all the children of pride.” The parallel is exact. 
Sir William Harcourt’s Parliamentary attitude is foretold 
in every particular. And this time Leviathan has won, 
which, great and wonderful as he is, he has not always 
been able to do. When he came back to Westminster, the 
Government seemed about to add a Tithe Bill to the 
successes of the Session. A statesman less elephantine 
than Sir William Harcourt—less able, that is, to pick 
up a pin with the same trunk that can uproot an 
oak—might have missed the occasion from sheer in- 
ability to see anything in it. It was a very little 
Bill indeed. It aimed at meeting a particular diffi- 
culty by a simple amendment in legal procedure. But Sir 
William-Harcourt has not only a bull’s faculty of running 
at a red flag, he can also make-believe that any flag is red. 
If Mr. Smith had been a grand Inquisitor about to apply 
the rack and the thumbscrew to every Welsh Noncon- 
formist, Sir William Harcourt’s righteous wrath could 
not have raged more hotly. Where eyes less acute 
and imaginative could see only an honest if somewhat 
feeble attempt to avoid the cost and ill-feeling caused 
by distraints for tithe, Sir William Harcourt detected a 
design on the part of the pampered priesthood of an 
alien Church to ruin the humble tiller of the soil. This 
was the source of his indignation. Without difficulty and 
without notice, he created for us a situation which had no 
counterpart in the world of fact, and yet was as useful for 
political purposes as though it had had a real existence. 
Mr. Healy when denouncing Mr. Balfour, never drew such 
terrible pictures of triumphant crime as Sir William 
Harcourt when denouncing Mr. Smith. Probably the 
Leader of the House has learnt by this time to bear his 
burden of imputed unrighteousness. Yet, when we read 
the burning speeches in which Sir William Harcourt 
held up the authors of the Tithe Bill to the repro- 


had not been alert and watchful to an 








bation of God and man, we almost won 
Smith could ever have come out from be 
geyser of oratorical mud. He did not, in 
unhurt. Sir William Harcourt’s strategy 
He looked so horror-stricken at the Ministerial ey; 

: at Crime, tha 
his followers perhaps almost thought that its ¢ a 
was as great as he painted it. To make your peity. eat 
believe you, at least vote as though they believed te 
genuine triumph of leadership, and’ this Sir Wik: 
Harcourt can justly claim. He was helped, no douke ae 
secession from the Conservatives and the Liberal Union}. by 
but they could not have forced the Government to iol 
their front in presence of the enemy, if that pre 
ex 
degree. Sir William Harcourt’s claim to the ro 
of Mr. Gladstone has been immensely strengthened . 
the incidents of the last fortnight. ) 

But our song was to be of mercy as well as of judgment 
We have as yet dealt with one half only of Sir Willian, 
Harcourt’s merits. He can be as benignant in the hone o 
victory as he is stern in the hour of combat. The time 
came when Mr. Smith had no choice but to fall on his 
knees and acknowledge himself beaten. Until they 
Sir William Harcourt had been inflexible. For th 
hardened sinner he had no pity, since pity that og 
in advance of penitence is only weakness under a fine 
name. But the moment that Mr. Smith’s stony heart had 
melted, the moment that he declared that he would with. 
draw the Bill, Sir William Harcourt’s tone changed. At 
once the parable of the prodigal son was, so to say, put 
on the stage, splendidly mounted and admirably cast, 
When was the part of the relenting father better played ? 
Never, we should say, on any boards. No sooner had 
Mr. Smith sat down than Sir William Harcourt fell on 
his neck. His wrath, his contempt, his resolution that 
Ministerial suffering should follow hard on Ministerial 
wrong-doing, were all forgotten. His one anxiety was that 
the Government should not misunderstand his object. All 
he had cared for was that the Bill should be cast im a right 
mould instead of a wrong one, and if Ministers would in. 
troduce a new measure on the lines he had already sane. 
tioned by anticipation, he would ‘“ undertake to do what 
he could to assist them to pass it.” So enthusiastic was 
he, indeed, that he had to be called to order for travelling 
into a too general eulogium of a Bill which was not yet 
in being. But what a picture is thus presented to us, 
—a tender-hearted leader of Opposition finding the 
limits prescribed him by the Rules of the House too 
narcow for his purpose, and this purpose the expression 
of his eagerness to do the Government a service! Surely 
the golden age has returned, and under the mild sway of 
Harcourt the Magnanimous every sound of strife has been 
laid to sleep. 

It is melancholy to have to add that even while Sir 
William Harcourt’s “gentle voice, soft as the breath of 
even ”—how naturally a hymn comes to our minds when ve 
are writing on such a subject as this !—was calming the 
fears of Mr. Smith, there was mutiny gathering behind him. 
When he undertook to do what he could to assist the 
Government, he did not know how little, how very little, 
“what he could” would be. After the services he had 
rendered to the Opposition, it is sad to think of the ingrat- 
tude showed him in return. Sir William Harcourt cal 
forgive, Sir William Harcourt can forget, Sir William 
Harcourt can take the penitent to his arms. But Mr. 
Osborne Morgan cannot lay aside his suspicions; the old 
passions rage unsoftened in the breast of Mr. Dillwyn. 
And without Mr. Osborne Morgan and Mr. Dillwyn, and 
the votes that their support implies, even Sir Wilham | 
Harcourt is powerless. So, therefore, we leave him 
greater in conception than in execution, equal to all that 
man can do unaided, but unable to carry with him the 
votes of men who cannot rise to the height of his clemen’. 
Yet who shall say that his heroism has gone unrewarded’ | 
What can Sir William Harcourt desire better than to col 
bine the credit of helping a lame Government over 4 stilt 
with the comfortable reflection that they are still on the 
wrong side of it? 


THE LEAST FAVOURED NATION. 

M R. LEA, M.P. for South Londonderry, _ 

irritation at the inability of the Government “4 

undertake to press the Irish Sunday Closing Bill at ni 
fag-end of the Session, said on Tuesday that the Hous 
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ig apparently utterly powerless to legislate on 
© of the ‘rish di ‘as from the Fact that 
be’ we Irish minority who have rendered it impossible 
: aa this Bill, the Session that is now so near its end 
7 s to us to teach a very different lesson. If we may 
a eianimato between the “nations” represented in the 
290 of Commons, as Home-rulers define nations,— 
of course we do not refer to Mr. Lea, who is not a 
Home-ruler,—we should say that the least favoured 
ation is undoubtedly England. Last week, a measure 
= s proposed for an object undoubtedly dear to the heart 
yin majority of English representatives,—the enforce- 
ate of the very unquestionable and plain contract which 
secures to the tithe-owners the tithe which has been by 
law apportioned to them, and which is now no more of a 
special burden on those who pay it than any other tax to 
the arrangements for the due discharge of which all 

roperty contracts have long been adjusted. After a 
week’s effort to make the collection. of that tax more 
simple and less burdensome to all parties than it had been, 
the Government had to own itself beaten and to withdraw 
the measure in the House of Commons. On Monday 
4 similar attempt was made to defeat the Irish Light 
Railways Bill,—a Bill which, though we believe it to be 
on the whole, as we shall presently show, a wise and 
‘ystifiable measure, is yet undoubtedly open to many grave 
objections, and certainly throws a good deal of financial 
responsibility on the English taxpayers for the payment of 
Irish debts. No one can pretend for a moment that it is 
a measure to enforce a claim of the simplest and most 
obvious justice, as the Tithe measure certainly was. No 
one can maintain that the Light Railways Bill is not a 
measure of the kind which we may properly call benevolent 
rather than just, and open to all the objections to which 
benevolent measures are usually open. None the less, it 

assed the House of Commons after an evening of rather 
heated debate, and was read a third time. How was it 
that the English measure failed while the Irish measure 
succeeded ? Simply because the one was a measure which 
the majority of the English Members approved, and the 
other a measure which the majority of the Irish Members 
approved,—and because, as amongst measures which the 
Government desires to pass, they can always pass, if they 
choose, a measure favoured by the majority of the Irish 
Members, and very seldom indeed can pass a measure 
favoured by the majority of English Members, unless they 
begin the attempt at the very beginning of the Session, and 
apply the whole weight of their majority to overcome the 
impediments which are sure to be placed in the way. It 
is England, not Ireland, which is the least favoured nation 
in the House of Commons, at all events for the purpose of 
passing any measure approved by the Government and 
approved also by the majority of Members from the nation 
in whose interest it is proposed. The English is not a 
nilitant nationality, and it is only the militant nationalities 
that obtain special favour in the House of Commons. 

The Light Railways Bill is a very remarkable case in 
point. In an admirable report made by Colonel Fraser 
to the Lord-Lieutenant in reference to the expenditure of 
the grant-in-aid made by the 1886 Act for the Relief of 
Distress in Ireland, we have all the objections to these 
benevolent Acts pointed out with great force by a military 
Engineer who has been giving a great deal of time to the 
actual operation of relief works in the West of Ireland, 
and who is, on the whole, though evidently with con- 
siderable drawbacks, disposed to push on works even 
When they are not by any means self-supporting, in the 
West of Ireland, so long as they have an even greater 
indirect effect in teaching the Trish labourers where they 
can get work and how to sell the product of their labour 
to the best advantage, than they have in providing direct 
work for them. ‘“ Nothing strikes me more,” he says, 
“than the extreme repugnance people here, as elsewhere, 
show to doing anything for themselves that they have 
the slightest hope Government will do for them. For this 
reason, I believe uncertainty as to what Government means 
to do in the matter of public works, paralyses private 
enterprise and delays the progress of self-help. Payments 
obtained half as charity and half as a right are seldom 
earned by marketable labour,” and he quotes the remark 
of an Irish peasant who said he could not believe that 
another man had secured a contract, because of his setting 
to work “as if he was on day-wages.” Colonel Fraser 
holds in the strongest way that the mere artificial making of 





work for the Irish poor is a positive mischief, which renders 
them more and more reluctant to look out for themselves 
and find their own means of subsistence ; but he approves 
with some reason all those works which, like the exten- 
sion of the telegraph and of light and chea p railways, 
have an even greater effect in helping Irishmen to discover 
for themselves where they can work to most advantage, 
and how to diffuse the benefits of the work they do 
amongst their fellow-countrymen, than they have in pro- 
viding them with work for which a richer country pays. 
For example, he tells us that among the best workers ‘he 
has found in the West of Ireland, were “the men at Keel, in 
Achil, who had been constantly to England for the labour 
season. In two neighbouring villages, where employment 
was even more desired, but where few had migrated, it 
was impossible to complete the work in hand.” In other 
words, Colonel Fraser approves of the extension of even 
charitable works which have a much more considerable 
ultimate effect in acquainting Irishmen with the condi- 
tions of labour elsewhere, and in raising the value of labour, 
such as that employed in collecting seaweed for agricul- 
tural use as manure, by enabling the products of labour to 
be easily diffused over a large area, than they have 
an immediate effect in providing work that could not 
be paid for by Irish capital alone. Colonel Fraser’s 
general verdict is that telegraphs and light railways, even 
if guaranteed by the State, and so made charitable, 
will do more good than harm, because even when the tem- 
porary and artificial demand for labour which they cause is 
over, they will diffuse more general knowledge as to where 
industry can best find its rewards, and more means of 
rewarding local industry by securing a market for its pro- 
ducts far afield from its scene of operations, than they 
will do harm by teaching Irish labourers to expect the 
intervention of the Government whenever they are in 
distress. 

We hold this view of Colonel Fraser’s to be sound, and 
therefore we are glad that the Light Railways Bill has 
surmounted the difficulties thrown in its way by Mr. 
Storey and Mr. Biggar and their friends, and that it is 
now certain to become law. But though we congratulate 
the Government on securing this useful measure by the 
help of the great majority of Irish Members, we cannot 
for a moment disguise from ourselves that the weight of 
the objections brought against it was very much more 
serious than the weight of the objections brought against 
the Tithes Bill, which was withdrawn. It is perfectly 
true that the Light Railways Bill will throw a great deal 
into the power of “promoters” of railways, for whose 
seriousness of intention there may be no adequate 
guarantee ; and though we may admit that it is often-a 
question whether the existing Railway Companies in 
Ireland are not as selfish in resisting beneficial new lines 
which come into competition with the lines they them- 
selves favour, as any “ promoters” can be in pushing on 
those new lines, yet the danger of playing into the hands 
of clever rogues who only wish to benefit themselves, will 
not be inconsiderable. In fact, look at the Irish Light 
Railways Bill in any manner you please, whether as a 
plan for devoting English money to unremunerative enter- 
prises in Ireland for which there may never be an adequate 
return, or as a plan for encouraging adventurers to pro- 
pose schemes that cannot be successfully carried out, or as 
a plan for keeping a peasantry who ought to emigrate, 
in very poor districts that are far more thickly populated 
than they ought to be, there is so much to be said against 
the Light Railways Bill and all similar measures, that it 
is impossible to claim for it more than a decided balance of 
advantage. That is not, in our opinion, at all the position 
of such a Bill as the Tithes Bill, which was simply a Bill 
to prevent the owners of a kind of property which happens 
for the moment to be unpopular, from being openly 
defrauded of a plain right. Unfortunately, only English 
Members just now take an active interest in preventing this 
fraud, and in the House of Commons at present, England 
is the least favoured nation. The Irish Members, with the 
help of the Government, can carry what they please. The 
Scotch Members, with the heip of the Government, can 
carry what they please. Even the Welsh Members, with 
the help of the Government, can apparently carry the 
Intermediate Education Bill. But the English Members, 
with the help of the Government, are helpless. There is 
no popular ery for justice to England. The great majority 
of the Members of the House of Commons hardly dare to 
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stand even upon their rights. As for petting them, it is only 
the weakly children that are petted, or at most the weakly 
children and the occasional invalids. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE POOR-LAWS IN 
IRELAND. 


HERE can be no question as to the extent and 
sincerity of the fear with which Loyalists in the 
South and West of Ireland are awaiting the next experi- 
ments of which they are to be the subjects. It will be of 
‘little use, at this time of day, to tell them that the leaders of 
opinion in England are in favour of further grants of local 
self-government, and think these will brighten the future of 
Ireland. False predictions and delusive hopes have so 
largely accompanied the last twenty years of Irish legisla- 
tion, that loyal Irishmen may be pardoned for setting 
“authority ” aside, and making their own forecast by the 
help of their sharp experience in the past, and practical 
personal knowledge of the present state of affairs in the 
country. When the Irish Church was disestablished, we 
do not remember to have heard much from the statesmen or 
political prophets of what time has now shown to be the real 
results of that measure. Great political results—which have 
not been fulfilled—were largely foretold, but no one pre- 
dicted the most striking and important results of Disestab- 
lishment,—namely, the life and strength it has infused into 
Irish Protestantism. Instead of lapsing into decay or 
prostration, the Irish Church has entered on a period of 
real activity,—churches have been enlarged, rebuilt, and 
restored; there is unity of aim and work between clergy 
and laity, and an increase of the Protestant community. 
The work of the Church since 1870, during a time of much 
social trouble, is in itself a great witness to the capacity 
and worth of the despised “loyal minority.” Again, when 
the tribunals for fixing fair rents were established, the 
landlords, of course, made an outcry against the reduction 
of their incomes, but were told by those in authority to 
balance some loss of rents against the increased security 
of their payment. What a mockery this plea has 
turned out need not be stated. Years of worry and 
disturbance, crime and outrage, have brought the deepest 
anxiety to owners of property, and to all persons 
engaged in business. ‘The strain and weariness of 
the land agitation to owners of small properties, has been 
too little realised in England. Large proprietors have 
suffered also, but not to the same extent; where the 
margin was greater, the curtailment of income was, of 
course, less acutely felt. But in the case of small owners 
and mortgagees, the position was very different. Many of 
the latter were women, whom the unpunctuality of pay- 
ment, or actual loss of their incomes, reduced to a very 
pitiable condition of uncertainty or want. Add to this 
the difficulties of educating children, providing for the 
wants of aged or poor relatives, the mental worry and 
distress incident to a warfare against the ordinary laws of 
humanity and honesty, such as has been waged in Ireland, 
—all these things combined have created a time of anxiety 
and suffering only to be looked back upon by those who 
have passed through it with indignation and pain. The 
conduct of the Nationalists during this long period, the 
weapons they chose, and the way they used them, will 
not be quickly forgotten by their opponents. But these 
unscrupulous methods have in a way recoiled on the 
theads of their employers. Murders and outrages, and 
the tyranny of the League, the power of which rested 
on boycotting alone, and could not have lasted a month 
without its abominable coercion,—these evil things have 
seared the eonsciences and corrupted the lives of the 
lower orders of the Irish people. After so much trouble 
and change, the loyal minority, though inured to unrest 
and insecurity, might perhaps have hoped that the great 
Empire to which their allegiance had never wavered, 
would have given them some breathing-time, and a con- 
tinuance of institutions with which they at least had 
mever quarrelled, and under which they had been able to 
live and thrive. But after the Land Bills had broken down 
the landed interest, there followed the Home-rule proposals 
to overshadow the lives of all classes of loyal subjects in 
Ireland with the supreme fear of the loss of their British 
citizenship. In one way this fear has worked good. It 
included in a common danger every class in the loyal 
North, and also the Loyalists in the South, not the land- 
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saved the Union. 4 r ae has 
A new phase is now at hand. The exigencj 
the theories of statesmen, and the legitimate aspinae a”? 
Ulster are bringing local self-government for Trela; ai . 
the near future, and every part of the country eke _ 
Nationalists predominate is threatened with fresh “wi ne 
and weariness. Ulster, which has improved the Pe 
confided to it, will deservedly obtain extended 0 _ 
tunities. But it will be nothing short of a sles > 
disaster in other parts of Ireland does not ensue fr “ 
pouring ten talents more into hands that have ca 
unable to turn one to advantage. It will tax all Ps 
ingenuity of statesmen to devise safeguards enoy h to 
secure the loyal minority against oppression and wrop 
but it is not easy to determine of what nature the safe. 
guards should be. There is at least this to be said i 
need be no fear of severe precautionary restrictions 
because the more stringent provisions will be a pee 
letter, if injustice and incapacity do not provoke their Use. 
Misgovernment and State corruption have always been 
hateful and unendurable to Englishmen, who will do well to 
insist that their loyal fellow-subjects in Ireland, just oa 
sensitive to such wrongs, are not handed over to the 
tender mercies of men who have served their apprenticeship 
to Parnellite methods. The use made by the N ationalist! 
hitherto, of local government powers is instructive if dis. 
couraging. Nothing has been too petty or mean to be 
done where a political opponent could be spited, and 
nobody has been too humble to escape a persecuting inter. 
ference. The Boards of Guardians, with their large powers 
have become a by-word in the land, and their misdoings 
are notorious beyond denial. The Dublin Corporation 
with its increases of salaries, jobbery of posts, and corrup. 
tion as to contracts, is a standing example of the bad uses 
to which local powers have been turned. Nor is Cork far 
behind the Metropolis. When the late Mayor was prose- 
cuted for assaulting a policeman, a cheque for £31 10s. was 
passed by the Council to pay a fee to counsel to defend him, 
A week or two ago, £15 was passed for the Mayor to visit 
Mr. Parnell in London. Payments are constantly made to 
the Fenian bands in the city, and posters relating to Mr. 
O’Brien and his small-clothes had to be paid for out of 
the city rates. The Auditor’s Report of the Fermoy Town 
Accounts lately issued, is a very striking document, and 
shows how much jobbery and corruption exist in the small 
towns also, and what close supervision is needed over the 
public bodies that control them. 
It is certainly very difficult to see where the hope that 
these methods will be abandoned comes in. Certainly 
there is nothing in the home experience of the most 
sanguine to warrant it. Nor can America be cited in 
support of such a supposition. Between Clan-na-Gaels 
and Irish jobbery in American cities, there is not a very 
cheerful state of affairs “beyond the Atlantic foam.” But 
as the days have come when legislation can be carried in 
the teeth of the teachings of history, and without any 
probability, based on every-day experience, of successful 
working, it is most important that those in charge of such 
legislation should hedge it about with all the safeguards 
possible. They cannot pretend to be ignorant of this 
necessity in the case of Ireland, though politicians havea 
wonderful power of not seeing what is inconvenient. Now 
is the time, while the local government proposals are 
taking shape, for these matters to be most carefully 
weighed in every particular. After the long and tedious 
process of legislative incubation, the proud producer 
of a Bill does not like to see the little bantling 
mobbed and pecked to death. The framers of the 
new Irish Bills must be prepared for a fierce and almost 
desperate criticism of their provisions by the loyal minority 
in the South of Ireland. To the landlord, the land-purchase 
scheme gives a loophole of escape. For the other and far 
more numerous classes of Loyalists, no such chance will 
offer, and any one acquainted with Ireland knows no more 
is said than the truth when it is stated that their condition 
in the South has been pitiable of late. Many could only 
pursue their callings by an outward conformity to the 
League, ar at best by a complete effacement of themselves 
politically. Those who resisted fared like the Youghal 
traders. It ought to be shame to Englishmen to think of 
such things. 
Among the points that will most require to be safe- 
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lection of the executive bodies, and the protection of the 
yoters from undue influence and intimidation. Many plans 
can be suggested, and possibly some combination of them 
may be found best. How necessary 1t 1s to protect voters 
from undue influences, every one possessing local knowledge 
of Ireland realises. The Irish go from slavery to slavery, 
and escape from one yoke only to pass under another ; and 
they are always at the mercy of the League, or agitator of 
the day. Priestly pressure, too, is a very grave and real 
obstacle to the formation of that healthy independence 
of individual character which alone makes representative 
institutions to work well. The ballot is not ihe perfect safe- 

ward in Ireland it is elsewhere, and is especially weak 
sgainst this form of intimidation. The “ illiterate voter ” 
should be either disqualified, or protected from becoming 
the perquisite of the Roman Catholic priest, as he is at 
present. It is certain that many Parliamentary voters are 
now coerced into declaring themselves illiterate, that the 
priest may know how they side. Still, all elections, including 
those to Boards of Guardians, should be by ballot. Voting- 
papers are easily spoilt intentionally, or tampered with in 
various ways, and the system opens too many facilities for 
jntimidation and improper influence. The nomination of 
ez-oficio members of the County Boards might be useful ; 
but the appointment of some controlling bodies, analogous 
to the present Local Government Board, but stronger in 
their formation, would probably offer the best security 
against the grossest forms of corruption and incapacity. 
What the state of affairs under Nationalist management 
would have been but for the “disallowing” powers of the 
Local Government Board, may more easily be imagined 
than described. During the past year, this authority 
found it necessary to dissolve four Boards of Guardians 
for gross Mismanagement, appointing paid Guardians in 
their places with the best results. This, however, only 
touches cases of extreme scandal. The average Boards of 
Guardians with working Nationalist majorities can manage 
with a very little adroitness to get through a great deal of 
petty persecution and jobbery by the means at their dis- 
posal as acceptors of contracts, builders of labourers’ 
cottages, and by their powers as sanitary authorities, Kc. 
But rather slow and timid as the action of the Local 
Government Board has been, it has sufficed to put a stop 
tosome of the most outrageous freaks of the Boards of 
Guardians. It is possible that the principles of minority 
representation, which seem certainly more required in 
Ireland than elsewhere, might fitly obtain a trial there. 
It is always difficult to get a new principle applied 
to old institutions, but there is no valid reason for not 
giving them their place when new institutions are being 
created. 

If it be contended that these restrictions or safeguards 
would be needless in Ulster, or distasteful to the feelings 
of the people of that province, it may be pointed out—and 
Ulster is generous enough to be trusted to allow the force 
of the plea—that some provisions may fitly be admitted 
into the Bill which would be a dead-letter as far as the 
North is concerned. It is mainly for the sake of the 
North that institutions are being established in four 
provinces which are, in truth, only suited to and certain 
to work well in one province. But concurrently with new 
legislation, the existing local government in Ireland should 
be inquired into and reformed. The Poor-Laws need 
reform the most, for. the abuses in that system are the 
most crying. The condition of the country has largely 
altered within the last few years ;—pauperism has 
declined, and the poor-rates ought to have done the 
same, instead of which we have now, with a decreasing 
population, an increasing yearly Poor-Law expenditure. 
In 1881, the census fixed the population of Ireland 
at 5,174,836 inhabitants. In 1878, the population was 
estimated at 5,282,246, with a Poor-Law expendi- 
ture for the year of £1,251,617. In 1888, ten years 
later, with an estimated population (calculated with 
careful reference to emigration and other statistics) 
of 4,777,545, the expenditure has risen to £1,458,383, 
being also an increase of £119,679 over the total of the 
Previous year, 1887. A writer to the Irish Times not long 
ago called attention to some reforms needed both for the 
sake of economy and humanity. The letter may be quoted 
with advantage in this connection. *“ The poor-houses now 
contain nearly 45,000 inmates, or 285 to each poor-house. 
{ley Were originally constructed for 150,000 people, or 
“00 to each house.” “The same letter points out that there 


are now 17,000 persons in the workhouses suffering from 
various forms of disease, mental and physical :— 

“ The classification of poor-house inmates would, in the cause 
of charity and benevolence, tend greatly to humanity, morality, 
utility, and economy. The present system of having the classes 
of so-called harmless lunatics, idiots, and epileptic subjeets 
mixed with the other inmates of the poor-houses—viz., with 
the healthy, the old, the infirm, the young, and the women— 
is attended with great inconvenience, and does not pro- 
mote good discipline, morality, or the ultimate recovery of 
such patients. The above, though styled ‘harmless,’ are, as 
a rule, noisy, filthy in their habits, and frequently most foul in 
language. Statistics unfortunately prove an increase of 16 per cent. 
of lunatics within the last ten years. If this class was treated 
by itself, under proper supervision and control, it would unques- 
tionably tend to the ultimate recovery of a large per-centage, who, 
mixed with others, and subject to much annoyance and contempt, 
frequently become dangerous, and are then moved to the dis- 
trict asylum, and maintained there at greatly increased expense 
to the country. In each county one wing of an empty poor-house 
would contain all the respectable old people of both sexes—who 
naturally feel a repugnance to enter a mixed house—where they 
could end their days in peace and comparative comfort, and would 
hence greatly diminish the demand for out-door relief. The 
8,400 healthy children under 15 years of age scattered through 
the 161 poor-houses, if assembled together in one wing of am 
empty house in each county, under proper supervision and tuition, 
could readily be taught, beside their general education, the rudi- 
ments of farming and gardening, and the elements of the trades 
of tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, sewing, knitting, dressmaking, 
&e. This would afford unquestionably a very great benefit to the 
rising generation, and give a great stimulus towards technical 
education, which is so much needed in Ireland. This arrange- 
ment would also remove illegitimate children from their own 
locality. The expense of removal would be trifling. Two-thirds 
of the existing workhouses would fully meet the requirements of 
the whole country. The judicious amalgamation of poor-houses 
would greatly decrease the enormous expense of so many staff 
establishments and salaried oflicers, and lead eventually to much 
economy, less jobbing, and much smaller poor-rates.” 

These excellent and practical suggestions deserve close 
and patient attention. It is not pleasant to live witha 
fool; but that is a trifle compared with the enforced com- 
panionship of “harmless lunatics, idiots, and other 
epileptic patients.” It is very hard that the closing years. 
of life of the unfortunate poor should be embittered by 
such companionship. Threadbare arguments are used to 
stifle any efforts to improve the state of the aged poor im 
workhouses, and it is said that if the paupers are made so 
comfortable, they will be better off than the poor outside. 
Any one acquainted with the interior of an Irish work- 
house and its life, will know that many comforts and 
improvements may be added before there would be any 
danger of making its gilded captivity a rival to the m- 
dependence of the poorest of homes. Also, if the poor- 
houses in Ireland were fewer and further apart, some check 
might possibly be put upon the excursions of tramps and 
beggars who wander about to fairs, weddings, and “wakes.” 
The workhouses are now their conveniently placed hotels 
and houses of call, and any check to the increasing class of 
tramps would be hailed as a blessing by all respectable 
people. 

No measures of Local Government will be at all satis- 
factory or complete that do not contain effective and 
simple penal clauses punishing alike intimidation of 
voters and malpractices on the part of elected individuals: 
and bodies, as surely and effectually as bribery was dealt 
with in England by Sir Henry James’s very successful 
measure. Intimidation is as gross a violation of electoral 
purity as bribery, and ought to be punished as severely. 

Finally, with regard to Local Government, we can only 
argue safely from the past and present to the future. 
Every elective institution in Parnellite Ireland is now 
used for the political coercion of the loyal minority. There 
is not a tittle of evidence to sustain the theory that fresh 
powers will not be employed for the same purpose ; and 
there is every reason to believe that for years to come all 
popular institutions will be made to serve as leverage for 
the Nationalist agitators. On the provisions of the coming 
Bill, consequently, hang the interests and independence of 
every loyal man in Ireland outside Ulster. 





THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


HE Duke of Veragua, a descendant of Columbus, is: 
offering, as President of an Association formed for the 
purpose, a prize of £1,200 for the best literary work, 
written in any of the principal European languages, 
to celebrate the fourth centenary of the discovery of 





America. This international competition, as it is termed, 
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is intended to produce a literary monument which 
will perpetuate the memory of that event, and the 
promoters of the scheme evidently look forward to an 
unlimited magnifying of the effects which it has produced. 
Doubtless they will get what they expect, and the reward 
will be bestowed upon the individual who is proved able 
to blow the loudest and most strenuous blasts upon the 
brazen trumpet of buncombe. 

Probably to the world in general, such a result will 
seem exceedingly satisfactory. They have always had it 
dinned into their ears that the human race received a 
priceless boon when land was found on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and it will seem only right and 
proper to have the fact stated with an extra vehe- 
mence of rhetoric when the four-hundredth anniversary 
has come round. People like to be told what they expect 
to hear, and that is, as a rule, something they have 
heard before and have got well accustomed to. To most 
men, an opinion has only to become familiar enough 
to be regarded as a truth. This is, indeed, the secret of 
the advertiser. If men are told persistently that “ Jones’s 
jam defies competition,” they get to accept it as a 
fact. Hence the statement that immense blessings have 
flowed to mankind from the discovery of America is 
never challenged as a possible subject of doubt. Yet, in 
spite of this universal belief, who is there who can show 
that in any true sense the discovery of America added 
much to the moral experience of mankind, or that, by 
calling a new world into existence, Columbus in the 
least redressed the balance of evil in the old? If the New 
World had produced communities specially endowed with 
happiness and virtue, and if human society, when trans- 
planted to the other side of the ocean, had assumed nobler, 
saner, and more intelligent forms than in Europe, then, 
indeed, we should have cause to commemorate the dis- 
covery of the New World as the beginning of a new era. 
Unfortunately, however, this was not so. While Columbus 
discovered so many million square miles of continent, 
his successors have only managed to reproduce therein 
all the vices, the follies, and miseries, as well as all the 
better and pleasanter phases of life familiar to us in Europe. 
If the conquest and colonisation of the Indies had any one 
immediate effect upon human development, it was rather 
to stereotype what was bad than to produce changes of 
which mankind might be proud. Slavery, if not actually 
dead, was being rapidly abandoned in all the civilised com- 
munities of the world at the time of Columbus’s voyage. 
His discoveries, however,—no blame to him that it was so,— 
gave a new lease of life to the wickedest and most degrading 
of human institutions, and perpetuated down to our own 
day that fertile source of moral and social contamination, the 
existence of a savage population in the hands of a superior 
race. Slavery and serfdom may have been bad enough 
in Greece and Rome, and in the earlier Middle Ages; 
but the enslavement and transportation of African 
Negroes merely in order to use them as men use oxen or 
horses, for the work of the fields, was a terrible aggrava- 
tion of the curse of thraldom. The domestic slavery of 
the ancients had always certain mitigations, as had, in 
general, the villeinage of rural Europe. When, however, 
the slaves were carried off, or bred for purposes of 
agriculture, and were regarded purely as animals, a con- 
dition of things far more demoralising, both to the owner 
and to his human beast of burden, had been reached. In 
fact, then, one great result of the discovery of the New 
World was to establish slavery in the vilest form in which 
it has ever existed, and to give it, as an institution, some- 
thing like an extra three hundred years of life. But even if we 
take those portions of the New World upon which the curse 
did not fall, it is impossivle to feel any very great rapture 
in the retrospect. No doubt Canada, New England, and the 
rest of the Northern States have produced vigorous com- 
munities, possessing quite their fair share of civic virtues. 
No doubt, too, their inhabitants have shown themselves 
endowed with moral and intellectual characteristics of which 
they have every right to be proud. If, however, we com- 
pare the new communities with the States of the Old World, 
we shall find nothing exceptional. Their best is as good as 
our best, but in no sense better. On each side of the 
Atlantic, certain virtues no doubt are to be found specially 
developed; but if an average is struck, all that can be 
truly said is that, on the whole, the fundamental social 
conditions of European society have been faithfully repro- 
duced in North America. In South America, even such 
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qualified praise cannot be bestowed. There the reg 1 
Columbus’s discovery has simply been the creation An 
series of States unquestionably in a worse condition th : 
those of Europe. In those countries, materia] progre _ 
almost at a standstill; while not only is moral and intel 4 
tual development utterly inadequate, but even the Euro “4 
stock has been degraded by Indian and Negro intermixt 
till a race has been produced which in many instances wa 
incapable of even holding together the bare framework of 
society. In well-nigh half of the inhabited part of Sou 
America anarchy is the natural condition of society. Sura} 
such facts as these will have to be met in the intended pane 
gyrics on the results of the finding of the New World. Aj 
the best, America is but a reproduction of the Old World 
that is, of communities in which all the great problems 
social, political, moral, and religious, remain awaiting 
solution,—at the worst, a continent abounding in eye 
material resource, wasted either by perpetual disorder ¢: 
by the sloth and stupidity of its inhabitants. Such is q 
true summary of the results of the great discovery, With 
these facts staring us in the face, is it too much to say that 
the discovery of America requires no international compe. 
tition to commemorate it? The failure of mankind to 
add a single fresh ray of ideality to their lot, even after the 
theatre of their struggles had been more than doubled 
is a sufficiently curious result to make the event one which 
the world is not likely to ignore. 


But, after all, the lesson which Columbus taught the world 
was of no little value. But for him, men caged in Europe 
might have argued,—‘ The reason that we cannot make 
a better thing of life is that the world is too small, 
Had we only a little more room in which to work out our 
redemption from what is base and brutal in human nature, 
could we only make a fresh start in a new world, unen. 
cumbered with old abuses and the dread traditions of evil 
and suffering, we should surely not fail to do better’ 
Columbus by his discovery has enabled us to see the worth- 
lessness of all such pleas. He found for mankind a fair 
page on which they might begin to rewrite their record, 
and gave them once more a chance to construct human 
society ona nobler and better plan. The result has been what 
we know. The new page is as blotted and defaced as the 
old. The opportunity has been missed irrevocably. The 
nature of the lesson that this fact teaches is obvious 
enough. Mankind is not to be improved by having so 
much more fresh material to work with, but by processes 
very different. Only by a spiritual as contrasted with a 
physical development can come the true human progress, 
and for such development one hemisphere is no better than 
the other. To imagine some great advantage ensuing from 
the discovery of other continents, was but a material expec- 
tation which could but lead to disappointment. Columbus 
did good in showing the futility of all such hopes. 
At least, then, the discovery of America has done this: it 
has made abundantly clear how useless it is to imagine that 
man can get free from his troubles and difficulties except 
by the cultivation of that on which the exploits of 
Columbus exerted no influence whatever. 





THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 


” 7 AR having regrettably broken loose,” to use the 
picturesque language addressed by Admiral 
Tryon to the Mayor of Belfast, we are now in the thick of 
forays on coast towns and engagements on the high seas 
which, however useful and interesting, are not likely to be 
taken as examples of the dread reality, any more than 
sham fights ashore. Nothing can compensate for the 
absence of shot and shell, nothing for human ingenuity 
under severe pressure, and that “ temper of heroic hearts 
which refuses to yield until fairly beaten. Neither the 
“rules of the game” nor impartial umpires are a 
effective substitute; the one and the other are (0D- 
veniences without which the needful peace manceuvres al! 
battles of armies and fleets could not be carried 02. 
As batteries, squadrons, battalions are ordered out. of 
action, so towns are ransomed, dockyards destroyed, ships 
are captured by the fiat of an umpire, or even, as 0 the 
case of Belfast, by a letter sent through the post-office 
intimating that the destruction of docks and shipping 
ordered must be considered to have been accomplished. 
Anything more remote from the grim reality than these 
dramatic interludes could hardly be imagined, and it 5 
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to refer to them because some seem to think 
-~ og produce false impressions, - - wks 
1 the Army and Navy Estimates, or fami aan ne 
swe: Je with proceedings which would bring disgrace on the 
ae at large. We cannot conceive why there should be 
tion on that score in the most sensitive mind ; but 
any = and hence we have some ground for recalling 
there wd to the actual fact that, though it has special uses 
— sham war is a sham, and is generally regarded 
of 9 t light by sensible people. A naval campaign in time 
int on 7g an exercise rendered piquant and attractive by 
0 ind definite objects, and pitting one side against 
otber. It tests alike men and matériel up to a certain 
int; quickens alertness, arouses energy, vourishes the 
Pt of combination,—does everything, in fact, that can be 
done without the application of force which is the ultima 
tio. As the game of war differs essentially from war, 
ss do the conditions. In the game they are, and must be, 
wrbitrary and limited ; - the a ee gt ee some but 
trary. We might as well complain of the one as 
er Some regulations must be laid down ; none 
could be framed not open to exception ; and we do not see 
why there should be so much heat displayed because the 
Admiralty rather favours the naval, as compared with the 
land forces of all kinds. It does no harm to anybody, and 
it fosters the right spirit afloat. Like a division of cavalry 
ora battery of guns, a fleet should believe that it can go 
anywhere and do anything. The limitations on the reali- 
gation of that proud faith are only too soon found out and 
respected, without diminishing wise daring based on good 
insight and sound judgment. 
From the opening series of manceuvres we may take two 
incidents which aie es — — and where un- 
ality begins. The adventure of the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ a 
Pr dounboat, <— — pe ee - — Et 
swiftest ship of her class, all built for speed, described as 
“an see racing gig,” able to fly “se the waves at 
the rate of twenty-one knots an hour, and keep it up as 
long as her coal last and engines endure, she was sent by 
Admiral Baird to run into Queenstown. Pursuing her 
yay, her look-out observed four ironclads ahead stretching 
across her path. Safety from that moment depended upon 
direction as well as speed, and her commander managed so 
well and got so much out of his engines, that in a com- 
paratively brief period of time he swept round the leading 
ship, and maintaining his flying pace, drove straight into 
the harbour, pursued, but in vain, by the ironclads, and 
favoured by thick weather, running close to three hostile 
cruisers who took the gunboat “for a coasting vessel.” 
That is an example of what can be done by a resolute 
captain who can rely upon his machinery ; but something 
like it was often done off the Cape Fear river by the swift 
craft employed as blockade runners during the Secession 
War. The other incident is the engagement at sea which 
ended in the capture of three powerful ships, the mi hty 
‘Camperdown,’ the ‘ Hero,’ and ‘Immortalité,’ by Gan of 
ong enemies. What seems to have happened was roughly 
this. The ‘Hero’ and ‘Immortalité’ were in great peril, 
when the ‘Camperdown,’ hastening to their sudatiaen, 
found herself attacked by the ‘Rodney’ and ‘Howe.’ The 
three Achil ships, as they are called, appear to have been 
. off from the main body of their fleet, and, after some 
ring, the umpire directed them to surrender. Here, how- 
ever, we have a case which in real war would have been 
decided by shells, torpedoes, and possibly by ramming. The 
captures may have been made correctly by the rules of the 
game, though, apparently, the Admiralty think not, for they 
have directed the ships to rejoin their old squadron; yet, 
however that may be, who can possibly tell what the result 
+ gle been had the ships been engaged in earnest ? So 
at the captures tell us nothing, except this: that Admiral 
Tryon, apparently, had gained a tactical advantage over 
Admiral Baird. Yet even in this way of looking at the 
maneuvres, whereby the Channel was defended, we see 
that something should have been gained in the way of 
experience on both sides, and that is the best fruit of these 
games on the sea. It is easier to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of blockading a port, as was done last year, than to 
show that a ship like the ‘Camperdown’ can be captured 
without shot as well ws powder. Then by the umpire’s 
decision the three ships, since restored, were added 
‘o the Tryon fleet, and were at once renamed and 
put to use. Even that could not have been done in 


War, as they, and probably their assailants, would have 





been obliged to pass some time in port repairing damages, 
—that is, such of them as had survived the fiery ordeal. 
But there would be little utility in trying to reach an 
unattainable standard. The rules may be improved, no 
doubt, and experience will improve them; yet when all is 
done we shall still be not much nearer the reality, and 
must be content with the instruction which can be obtained, 
and it is very considerable, under the inevitable conditions 
of that kind of simulated war which alone can break loose 
in time of peace. 

Among these we may class the necessity which is im- 
posed on all ports and ships to be vigilant. The soldiers 
have been excluded, and rightly, from a war-game which 
should be played on salt water; but that would not prevent 
the maritime garrisons from using their batteries in case of 
need. The little alert at the mouth of the Thames, caused 
by the approach of a strange steamer which turned out 
to be a Chilian man-of-war, applied a useful test to the 
readiness of the defenders, and showed in the result that 
the available force could be swiftly at its post, the very 
workmen throwing aside their tools and hastening to the 
batteries. Sharp watch has been kept at Sheerness and 
all the ports down Channel, so as to be prepared for any 
failure on the part of Admiral Tryon to avert an attack on 
any of them, and it is this constrained vigilance which 
tends to keep all up to the mark. The whole coast is more 
or less wakeful, attentive, and ready to turn out, and 
before the mimic war is over, we shall probably have the 
test applied in more places than one; not, of course, as it 
would be in war, but as it must be when such experiments 
are tried in a time of tranquillity by an unreal enemy. 

What ships can do against shore defences is as much a 
vexed question now as it was when Sir Charles Napier 
entered. the Baltic, and the combined fleets attacked 
Sebastopol ; for, although the vessels are ironclad, and the 
guns are vastly more powerful in range and blow, the land- 
works have become stronger, possess guns of equal might, 
and retain the advantage of being fixed. Whether an 
enemy would assail undefended towns or not will depend 
on the temper of the enemy, and as no skill could defend 
all seaside towns, some must incur the risk of a calamity 
which would only enrage the assailed, and would not profit 
the assailant in the long, perhaps not even in the short 
run. Submarine mines, torpedo boats, and shore defences, 
provided they are kept effective, will probably avert insult 
as well as loss in most cases; and where they do not exist, 
the enemy who sent cruisers against undefended towns 
would certainly lose more than he gained by his useless 
cruelty. The best guarantee for security all round is a 
powerful fleet which can keep the sea; but it could not 
keep the sea for a month without fortified ports and 
harbours, and when these are properly defended, as they 
are supposed to be, there is still the duty of placing our 
commercial ports in at least relative safety. At the same 
time it is true that the capabilities of modern ships and 
guns in action are unknown, and the remark applies also 
to the armament and nature of fixed defences on or adjacent 
to the shore. The crucial experiments cannot be made until 
war “breaks loose” in real earnest; and although we are 
bound to prepare for that misfortune, and, indeed, act as if 
it were to happen on the morrow, we may still bope that the 
grave trial will be long deferred. Adequate, even ample 
preparation is cheaper than defeat, and among the methods 
of preparation are those severe exercises which we call 
Naval Manceuvres, the operation of fleet against fleet from 
fixed bases, remote as they are from the dire reality. 





THE MAYBRICK SENTENCE. 


M® MATTHEWS has done, perhaps, the best he could 
- at a moment at which public feeling is so flabby 
that to have done the absolute best would have been to 
weaken the vague general impression that justice had been 
vindicated. The jury found Mrs. Maybrick guilty of the 
murder of her husband. Mr. Matthews thinks it just 
possible that they may have been thus far wrong—that the 
arsenic which she undoubtedly administered with intent 
to kill, may have had very little to do with his death. That 
is doubtless a conceivable view of the case. If Mr. May- 
brick was really in the habit of taking arsenic, the arsenic 
his wife gave him may have had no effect in hastening 
his death. But the jury, on evidence which was at 
any rate stronger than the evidence on which Lipski 
was condemned, decided the fact the other way; and 
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as the jury are the judges of fact, the residuum 
of gcientific doubt as to the efficacy of the arsenic in 
ha@tening his death had, we should say, quite as little 
right to be taken into account as the residuum of moral 
deubt which remained in Lipski’s case as to his responsi- 
bility for the murder. If Lipski had died without making 
confession of the crime, there would certainly have been 
more excuse for the shrieks of the Pall Mall, than there 
‘would have been had the capital sentence been inflicted 
on Mrs. Maybrick, for the shrieks of the partisans of that 
very strange idol of middle-class sympathy. If we are to 
wemit the sentence of death in every case in which there is 
a scientific doubt possible as to the responsibility for 
@ crime, we cannot help thinking that the Pall Mall 
has some reason for arguing that capital punishment 
might just as well be abolished. You may have six 
respectable witnesses of a crime, and still there may be 
a loophole for uncertainty as to whether the crime 
which they supposed themselves to witness, was really 
witnessed by them. Six men may have seen a struggle 
ending with the precipitation of a man into the water where 
he is drowned, and yet it may be arguable that the man 
really drowned himself so cleverly as to subject his 
assailant to the imputation of having intended to drown 
him. It is impossible in human affairs to get beyond 
moral certainty, and we should have supposed that in Mrs. 
Maybrick’s case moral certainty went a good deal further 
than it does in the average cf murder cases where the 
aceused is convicted and hanged. Moreover, it is a case in 
which it is almost impossible to suppose that the commuta- 
tion of the sentence leaves any room at all for the eventual 
establishment of the convict’s innocence. No one else had 
at once the opportunity and the motive for removing Mr. 
Maybrick. No one else is in the smallest degree under sus- 
picion—even by the friends of the convict ; so that the com- 
mutation of sentence is really a commutation of sentence and 
nothing more. It is not even the keeping open of a loophole 
for a possible pardon in case some one else should acknow- 
ledge the guilt of the crime imputed to Mrs. Maybrick. 
What she has gained is the very questionable mercy of 
a life-sentence instead of a death-sentence,—perhaps the 
severer sentence of the two, though not the kind of 
sentence which inspires the most dread in the minds of 
intending murderers. 

What is most unsatisfactory about the agitation for a 
reprieve is the evidence that it was in a large degree due 
to that sort of feeling for Mrs. Maybrick of which the 
bouquets presented to her were the expression. Even 
those who thought her innocent of the murder knew her 
to be guilty of adultery, and the presentation of bouquets 
suggests a great deal more than the belief that the recipient 
has been accused of more guilt than had been really in- 
curred : it suggests the feeling of personal admiration. Not 
even the most enthusiastic believers in Lipski’s innocence 
‘went so far as to present him with tokens of personal 
admiration; yet if Lipski were not guilty of the murder, 
he was guilty of nothing worse than the intrusion into a 
room in which he had no business. In the Maybrick case 
there has been an element of partisanship which we can 
hardly be mistaken in referring to something like a claim 
for women of the right to observe or disregard the obliga- 
tions of marriage at their own pleasure. Of course we do 
not for a moment say that the very considerable number 
of persons who sincerely doubted whether Mr. Maybrick 
died of arsenical poisoning or not, felt the smallest sym- 
pathy with this feeling. But that there was such a 
feeling manifested at and after the trial, and that it has 
had a great deal to do with swelling a rather widespread 
belief that there was a modicum of reasonable doubt as to 
the true cause of death, into a violent protest against the 
infliction of any penalty on Mrs. Maybrick, we are quite 
eonfident. Had the same doubt arisen without the un- 
healthy excitement caused by Mrs. Maybrick’s relations 
with Mr. Brierley, there would, of course, have been 
a controversy and a protest; but we do not think 
that the controversy would have assumed so vehement a 
form, or that the protest would have been so passionate. 
Had the same network of circumstances enveloped 
the administration of arsenic by a husband to a wife, 
there would have been far less sympathy with him than 
there has been with Mrs. Maybrick. There seems to 
be at the present time a sort of partisanship for unfaithful 
‘wives, which has long disappeared, if it ever existed in pre- 


cisely the same form, for unfaithful husbands. Doubtless | 





there was a time when libertinism was regar. 
a sort of distinction in a man. But we ei be. 
that there ever was a trace of the sentimental g ember 
and admiration for it which seems to have Peon 
towards Mrs. Maybrick. mn felt 
Weare sincerely glad that the commutation of the sente 
will deprive Mrs. Maybrick of any chance of being re a 
as a martyr. But we cannot but condemn the Pt ad 
feeling which rendered it so probable that she would en 
been so regarded. For we consider the administratio "f 
the poison with intent to kill as proved, though it cam : 
be said to be absolutely proved that the death was dy on 
the poison so administered. se 








WHAT ENDURES IN POETRY? 

we understand Lord Coleridge’s criticism on Matthoy 
Arnold, in the New Review, aright, he holds that 
nothing is permanent in poetry which expresses a tempora 
mood of feeling, one that may cease to represent the pre. 
dominant feeling of later generations ; and on that ground he | 
condemns Matthew Arnold’s exquisite poems of reflection, 
those which impress on us the wisdom of merging faith in 
resignation, and subduing joy to sad tranquillity, to a com. 
paratively early death; while he predicts for the higher 
narrative poems, such as “Tristram and Iseult” or “The 
Forsaken Merman,” a relative immortality. Is his judgment 
just ? Certainly the present writer could hardly be in legs 
sympathy with Matthew Arnold on the sceptical side of that 
great poet’s mind, than any conceivable generation which js 
to follow him ; and yet it is precisely those poems which do not 
represent the present writer’s own predominant mood which 
seem to him most exquisite-——such poems as the two “To 
the Author of ‘Obermann,’” the “Stanzas at the Grande 
Chartreuse,” the “Memorial Verses on Byron, Goethe, and 
Wordsworth,” “The Youth of Nature,” “The Southern 
Night,” and the lines headed “ Resignation.” We cannot in 
the least accept the canon that, in order to retain its hold on 
the feelings of the reader, a poem should represent the pre. 
dominant mood of thought and feeling in that reader’s mind. 
No doubt the mood interpreted must be intelligible to him, 
must not be an expression of those fantastic caprices of human 
nature which now and then seem to take so much hold even on 
great poets as to cloud their sanity of feeling. Thereare times 
when the rage for poetic conceits prevails,—indeed, what but a 
love of conceits could have induced Shakespeare to let a 
brother, mourning over the drowning of a sister, say: “Too 
much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, and therefore I forbid 
my tears”? There speaks not human nature, but the trick of an 
artificial taste ; and doubtless an artificial taste may become 
quite obsolete. But grant that any mood has its foundations in 
human nature, and then even though it may not be the predomi- 
nant mood, nay, not unfrequently because it is not the pre- 
dominant mood, its adequate interpretation by the poet is de- 
lightful, and touches the heart no less deeply, perhaps even more 
deeply, than it would if it were the predominant mood. Does 
Lord Coleridge really suppose that it is only those, or even 
chiefly those who have abandoned the faith in human in- 
mortality, who can appreciate the scornful melancholy of 
those lines on “ Geist’s Grave,” in which the craving of man 
to ignore the hard necessity of death is thus characterised ?— 
“ Stern law of every mortal lot, 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself, I know not what 

Of second life, I know not where !” 
He might as well say that only those who believe in ghosts 
and purgatory could enter into the ghost scenes in Hamlet, 
and the reveries which they suggest ; or that only those who 
believe in the Incarnation could enter into the overpowering 
grandeur of the prophecy,—‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given, and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.” It may seem paradoxical, but it is, we 
believe, true to say, that very often the higher poetry of belief 
is most impressive to those who doubt, and the higher poetry 
of doubt most impressive to those who believe. Lord 
Coleridge would, however, probably say that in dwelling on 
the manner in which the changing of the moods of men is apt 
to undermine the interest in the subject-matter of poems that 
depict certain meditative moods, he is not referring 80 much 
to the change from belief to doubt or from doubt to belief, as 
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ceenetnsnn 
to the change from keen interest in issues of this kind to 
pure indifference concerning them. He would admit, per- 
haps, that a doubter might cherish and muse passionately 
over the poetry of belief, and that a believer might cherish and 
muse passionately over the poetry of doubt. But suppose the 
change from either belief or doubt to the utter indifference 
of a true Secularist or a true Positivist, of one who 
regards the whole dispute as a dispute between the 
teller of a fairy-tale and one who refuses to have his 
attention diverted from the practical issues of life by any- 


. thing so completely idle as a fairy-tale, and would it not be 


eonceivable that to a generation of men in such a condition 
of mind, the poetry of belief and the poetry of doubt would 
alike fall flat and uninteresting? Certainly it is; and still 
more conceivable that to such a person all poetry would fall 
flat and uninteresting. If you assume it to be possible that 
toa whole generation of men, that which excites the higher 
and nobler passions of man shall ever lose its interest, then we 
should not only admit but maintain that by such a generation 
of men, poetry will be slighted and thrust aside as something 
that is alien to man’s life, and that belongs only to the realm of 
capricious fancy. But then, to such a generation of men the 
poems which deal with “narrative or emotion” are quite as 
certain to be without interest as those which deal with 
faith and doubt. The higher moods of daring, loyalty, or 
love, those moods which rise into the region of true passion, 
are just as likely or unlikely to disappear from the horizon 
of any generation, as the moods which concern themselves with 
faith and doubt. What would a true Secularist or Positivist 
who wanted to busy himself only with that of which it was 
impossible to doubt, say of Tristram’s death-bed agony, of the 
proud despair of Iseult of Ireland, of the fair “mask of youth ” 
in which Iseult of Brittany lives and dies? Why, he would 
say of it what he would say of “The Forsaken Merman,” that 
it was all a fable about men and women who never existed, and 
that even if it was conceivable that they should exist, such 
men would be of no use to the world, but would only waste 
their energies in dreams. To suppose that “Sohrab and 
Rustum” or “The Sick King of Bokhara” would captivate 
men who remained utterly indifferent to the stanzas written 
at the Grande Chartreuse, or the “Lines to the Author of 
‘Obermann,’” seems to us as unreasonable as to suppose that 
the story of Ruth or of the Shunamite woman would interest 
those who remain utterly indifferent to the song of Deborah 
and the Psalms of David. The high ideal passion which per- 
vades human life is identical in kind with the high ideal 
passion which shows itself in such stanzas as those in which 
Judas describes to St. Brandan in Matthew Arnold’s poem 
the yearly release he had gained from agony, by his act of half- 
contemptuous compassion to a leper in Joppa :— 
“T staunch with ice my burning breast, 
With silence balm my whirling brain ; 
Oh, Brandan, to this hour of rest, 
That Joppan leper’s ease was pain.” 
There is surely no chasm of the kind of which Lord Coleridge 
dreams between the passion of the world of belief and doubt, 
and the passion of the world of impetuous love and daring. 
These high self-forgetfulnesses are in pari materia, whether 
they belong to the world of human or of divine endeavour. 
Indeed, do we not describe by exactly the same word, “ passion,” 
that highest of all the passages in the world’s history, in which 
eur Lord took upon himself the weight of human sin, and was 
“bruised for our trangressions,” so that “the chastisement of 
eur peace was upon him, and by his stripes we were healed.” To 
eur minds, the passion of the Sick King of Bokhara, and his 
inability to ease of his racking remorse the poor man who in 
an hour of selfish fear had cursed his mother, is precisely of 
the same essence, if not of the same calibre, as the passion with 
which Matthew Arnold makes Obermann cry out :— 
“While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave, 
Men called from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” , 
What Lord Coleridge means when he says that the mood 
which made Herbert and Vaughan and Crashaw and Cowper 
and Keble popular, has passed away, and that, in the same 
Manner, the mood which makes Matthew Arnold’s elegiac 
Poems popular may pass away, is not that the subjects treated 





by these poets can ever lose their interest, but that their 
manner has not had enough of depth in it, enough of grandeur, 
to reconcile us to the transitory fashion of certain somewhat 
artificial modes of speech. If ever there were a subject in this 
world that was unfortunately chosen, in Lord Coleridge’s 
sense, it is Milton’s subject in “ Paradise Lost.” Yet the 
passion of the great poet overcame the almost insurmount- 
able difficulty which his theme involved, and we have 
a poem which will live as long as the English language. So 
will Cowper’s little poem, “The Outcast,” in spite of Lord 
Coleridge’s dictum about Cowper; and so, too, will many of 
George Herbert’s and Henry Vaughan’s poems, though not 
all, and very many of Keble’s. What is needed to secure a 
poem against oblivion is not a different class of subject, but a 
different key-note, a key-note that rises above the transitory 
fashions and modishness of an artificial society. We venture 
to believe that Matthew Arnold’s poems on the suspension of 
belief, like Clough’s on “Easter Sunday at Naples,” would 
survive all their efforts in the way of narrative, if either one 
or the other must needs perish. The sublime passion of that 
ungratified yearning for belief is, to our minds, as certain to 
touch the heart hundreds of years hence, as any lyrical ery in 
the passion of Tristram for his sinful Iseult, or in the despair 
of Iseult for her dying lover. As for “ The Forsaken Merman,” 
sweet as his lament is, the lament of the poet for his vanished 
Christian faith will always be heard vibrating in human hearts 
in a much deeper region than that in which the pathetic accents 
of the forlorn husband whisper their melodious sadness. 





THE BOHEMIAN BETHESDA. 

UST where the narrow gorge of the Tepel opens out upon 
the wide valley of the Eger lies one of the many towns 
which, in divers tongues and sundry places throughout 
Europe, bear the name of Bath. Karlsbad—Charles’s Bath, 
in memory of the discoverer of its springs, and to distinguish 
itself from its rivals—this one calls itself, and vaunts itself 
supreme. For a mile or more along the bed of the gorge the 
two main streets of the town, serpent-like, twist themselves 
and turn, cleaving the one to the left, the other to the right 
bank of the winding stream ; and from them steep side-streets 
strike up into, and ever encroach upon, the dark encircling 
pine-forest. On the right bank is the old town, with its pic- 
turesque corners and quaint red roofs, “full of eyes before 
and behind:” on this side, also, are the great Spriidel spring, 
and the theatre, and one or two hotels. But most of the 
springs, the new villas and lodging-houses, and all the fashion 
of the place, are to be found on the left side of the river; here 
are gay cafés, and fascinating shops displaying all the novelties 
of Vienna. Here, too, the motley Karlsbad crowd disports 
itself. A strange crowd it is, this great company of the sick 
and the halt, waiting, not, indeed, for the moving of the waters 
(for these, more bountiful than the waters of Bethesda, are 
not merely at a certain season momentarily troubled by the 
Angel of Health and charged with his life-giving powers, but 
once for all, so charged by him long ages ago, they flow 
perennially), but waiting patiently, or slowly moving forward 
in long line—no need here for that wild Bethesda rush—till 
each one’s turn comes to pass before the nymph of the 
fountain, and by her to have the little glass which every 
Karlsbader carries filled with the bubbling and all but 
boiling liquid. A strange crowd gathered together out of 
every nation under heaven, and speaking tongues more diverse 
than confused the builders of Babel; as you elbow your way 
through it, you may rub shoulders now with an English 
Duke, and now with a Polish Jew, or find yourself avoiding 
the skirts of the longest-lineaged of Austrian Princesses 
to tread upon those of the shoddiest of American heiresses. 
From 6 o’clock in the morning till between 8 and 9, this water 
promenade goes on under the stately colonades which cover 
the springs, or along the river-side boulevards. You stand or 
move with the long queue till your turn comes to drink, then 
you promenade for an half-an-hour or so till it is time to drink 
again, and all the while there is borne in upon your ears, 
above the confusing babel of tongues, the noble music of the 
band swelling out into some martial strain, and anon dying 
away in melodious wail. At last the crowd disperses for 
breakfast, to appear again later in the day, and take its 
pleasure in varied fashion,—in the theatre, or at open-air 
concerts, lounging in the town cafés, or strolling to more 





distant ones in the woods, gambling, gossiping, smoking, 
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drinking, flirting. The crowd is not a lovely one, and somehow, 
as one looks on jaundiced faces or distorted limbs, the merri- 
ment appears a little foreed, and one seems to hear more 
plainly than one is wont, despite the efficacy of the waters to 
keep him at bay, the beating of the wings of the Angel of 
Death. Anyhow, despite the sunshine and the laughter, there 
is suggestion enough of human sorrow about the place to pre- 
vent any of that surprise which George Eliot has somewhere 
said 4 traveller to this world, who knew nothing of the history 
of man’s life upon it, might feel at coming across, as one does 
at every turn throughout the Sunny South, the image of a 
great agony,—the agony of the Cross. Here the Cross stands 
out conspicuous on an over-towering rock, and the outstretched 
arms of the plaintive figure upon it seem ready to embrace 
the whole town and all that careless crowd. 


Luckily, there is something more at Karlsbad than its 
crowded boulevards; all round about it are the murmuring, 
fresh-scented pine woods. You may strike away from the 
town by any of the innumerable walks, so freely studded with 
sign-posts, that penetrate to some tower of wide-extending 
view, or to some more or less popular suburban resort. You 
may go on till you have got far beyond the distant hum of 
the crowd, far beyond the last straggler from the town, till 
you have got into the heart of the great forest, and can listen 
to itin peace as it whispers its secret charm into your ear. A 
lizard scuttles away at your feet; the squirrels scamper merrily 
overhead, and perhaps a startled deer gives you one pleading, 
frightened look out of its great soft eyes, and then is off on 
the wings of the wind. Through the red stems of the pines 
you get glimpses of the wide plain which stretches away, dotted 
with many a quaint hamlet, to the highlands of the Bohmer 
Wald,—a fair, wide plain, across which the sunshine and the 
shadow play. Here in perfect solitude you may dream away 
many an hour: dream, if you like, of the old days when the 
Kaiser Karl came hunting through these woods with a great 
baying of hound and blast of horn, and doubtless, to his great 
surprise, chanced upon these boiling streams. A great per- 
sonage in his day was this same Karl, though gone so dead 
now, that I doubt if, of all the Englishmen who visit his Bath, 
there are half-a-dozen who know more of him than the name. 
Indeed, in spite of Mr. Bryce, the average Englishman’s views 
about the Holy Roman Empire in general are apt to be a 
little misty; and about any Emperor in particular the 
average Englishman cannot be said to possess any views 
at all. Yet there are links which connect Karl IV. with 
English history, and even with certain words and symbols 
very familiar to Englishmen of to-day. For this Karl was 
the son of that grim old warrior, John of Bohemia, who, 
having done much crusading against the heathen of Prussia, 
and therein lost one eye and the sight of both, yet lost not 
his stomach for fighting, but, stone-blind as he was, charged 
down upon the English chivalry at Crecy, and there finally 
lost his life, bequeathing to the victor of that well-stricken 
field his crest and motto, the three ostrich-feathers and the 
Ich dien which we still know so well. And Karl in time 
became the father of an English Queen, the wife of the hero 
of Crecy’s son, known to the Englishmen of those days— 
centuries before Anne Stuart appropriated the title—as “Good 
Queen Anne.” Those were days when England and Bohemia 
were drawn very close together ; when a Bohemian noble might 
win to wife a fair English girl, and then, in jealous fear for 
her dazzling beauty, seclude her for ever from the sight of all 
other men in some lonely castle in his own land, as did he of 
Engelhaus, the ruins of whose tower on its picturesque rock 
you may still see from the Karlsbad heights. They were days 
when Bohemian scholars sat at the feet of Wycliffe in Oxford, 
and English students were to be found in Prag. The Lollard 
movement in England and the Hussite in Bohemia acted and 
reacted upon one another. Queen Anne favoured and fostered 
them both, and the Lollard movement at least owed much to 
her influence. The Reformer of Henry VIII.’s time inherited 
the traditions of the Lollard of Richard II.’s; and England of 
to-day is what it is because of the Reformation: so that, 
little as he thinks it, the English invalid who drinks of the 
Karlsbad waters owes some thanks to the medieval Emperor 
not merely for the discovery of these healing springs (little, 
perhaps, on that account, for some one else must have dis- 
covered them, if not he), but that by giving his daughter in 
marriage to an English King, he, all unconsciously, helped to 





mould the course of English thought. Some subtle influence | their Lammas flood. We have heard of a case in which, through 


aaa 
through those wondrous links which bind together the men of 
the most distant ages and the most distant lands, connects 
Karl IV. and a Cook’s tourist. It was not, indeed, from her 
father that Queen Anne got her tolerant religious Views : 
he lived ever in dutiful submission to the Pope and the clergy ; 
indeed, he was known contemptuously amongst his Bohemian 
subjects as Pfaffen Kaiser,—the Parsons’ Emperor. 

But as we dreamily philosophise about Karl and the links 
which make the whole world kin, a faint and far-off sound of 
music is wafted on the evening breeze. The evening concert 
is ending, and it ends, as the morning one begins, with a 
grand German hymn. I wonder, by-the-way, whether this 
pious custom has any connection with the superstition by 
reason of which for long centuries no Bohemian shepherd 
would blow into his pipe in the woodlands without certain 
precautions and preliminary fuglings of a devotional nature 
(as Carlyle puts it), to propitiate thereby the wrath of the 
great Bohemian saint,—Adalbert, once Bishop of Prag. For 
the story goes that the saint, sleeping somewhere in these 
woods, with a stone for his pillow as was his wont, was roused 
suddenly from his slumber by the jovial strains piped out by 
a careless shepherd, and starting up, cursed the poor man ip 
most unsaintly wise, so that he went stone-deaf for ever after, 
But however that may be, the strains of the evening hymn 
remind us that it is time to seek out amongst these woodland 
walks one that leads back, as the friendly ‘sign-post tells you, 
to the town. As we go and mark on every side signs of 
voleanic action, we meditate on what was the origin and what 
may be the end of Karlsbad, and hazard the guess that these 
boiling waters were thrown up, not long before Karl discovered 
them, in one of those years of terror and portents in‘ the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when the Black Death 
stalked through Europe, and earthquake upon earthquake 
seemed to shake the very foundations of the world; and that 
perchance in some future convulsion they may disappear (they 
did cease to flow for three days when Lisbon was laid low), and 
the fame of Karlsbad die, and the great forest spread itself 
once more over the Tepel gorge, its silence only broken by the 
soughing of the wind and the murmuring of the stream. 


W. W. #H. 





THE LAMMAS FLOOD. 

HE Lammas flood, which marks the beginning of the 
“second season ” on trout streams and salmon rivers, is 

an unnoted evidence that the regular course of nature is 
adapted to the needs of creation. Even as snow thickly 
clothes the earth when a severe and protracted frost is in the 
immediate future, rains replenish the streams when salmon 
and grilse and sea-trout feel an impulse to leave the sea. 
This year the spate has come with quite dramatic punctuality 
and vehemence. The Dee, and other rivers which had become 
so small that the “ oldest inhabitant ” was faithlessly expect- 
ing them to disappear, began last week to flow from bank to 
brae; and all the favourite pools are swarming with “ fresh- 
run” fish. Once again, then, we have our regular fulfil- 
ment of the Scriptural promise that while the world lasts the 
seasons shall not fail. There are some running waters that 
seem almost independent of the rains. For example, there is 
the Tay. It also was in flood last week ; but we are not sure that 
the correspondent who chronicled the great haul of salmon 
at Newburgh was right in attributing to the spate the remark- 
able flitting of fish from the German Ocean. There is always 
water enough in the Tay to allow the salmon and the grilse to 
run; but they want something more than that. They wanta 
strong west wind; for, like the Irishman’s pigs, they like to 
go against the tendency of the influences that seem to direct 
them. Thus, as surely as the moon becomes red when the 
corn is on the eve of harvest ripeness, the zephyrs in the strath 
of Tay grow into a westerly gale when the salmon want their 
annual invitation to the Highland glens. The Ness also has 
resources other than the clouds. It is never perturbed by even 
the greatest rain. Small streams fret and foam and darken 
as in anger when the Scotch mists smite them heavily; but, 
although it rises a little, the Ness goes on in its lucid and 
simple majesty. If it falls off so much that the fish in it feel 
they have not scope and verge enough, and freshness, the wind 
rises upon the loch, and causes the waters to flow faster into 
the outlet ; and then the sportsmen know that the salmon will 
be “on the feed.” This always happens when the fish want 
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jhe phenomena of nature, the ruler of creation ministers even 

‘2 remarkably to the necessities of his creatures. If you 
4 an observant Glasgow man how it is that pestilence does 
we preak out in the valley of the Clyde, he will tell you 


that there is sure to be a flood whenever the river is becoming 


intolerably putrid. 
Each epoch in the angling season, as it approaches, seems to 
the sportsman the best of the whole year. March is greeted 
with rejoicing, and the angler ransacks the poets for allusions 
to vernal freshness and the dead earth throbbing back to life. 
He even tries to feel with Kingsley that the north-easter is 
the finest wind that blows; and if hailstones pelt his shivering 
fingers, he perceives a new proof that merry spring-time is 
the special season of sportsmanlike and poetical invigoration. 
Then, when May draws nigh, it becomes quite clear to him that 
there is no time like that in which the fluttering green drake 
provokes the trout into lusty appetite. Marchand April were 
very well in their way; but, after all, the fish are never “in 
condition ” until they have fed upon the May fly. Accordingly, 
all over England, Scotland, and Ireland, the heart of the 
angler beats high in anticipation of the river-keeper’s telegram 
announcing that the drake is “up.” Like Burns’s immortal 
« snowflake,” the May fly, however, is of brief duration when it 
touches the surface of lake or of river. It is “‘a moment seen, then 
gone for ever.” At least, it is gone till the time of its second 
“rise,” which is about the end of July; and, as the angler, 
howsoever heavy his basket may be, never admits that it is as 
heavy as it should have been, the time of the green drake is 
despised whenever the heat of it is over. What is it to the 
June and July weeks of small clear water? Are not its 
implements and its methods coarse when compared with the 
art of catching trout in fine water by means of a small pink 
worm on an almost invisible Stewart-tackle cast? To be sure, 
they are; and the angler plods on through June into July 
with the firmest Mark-Tapieian conviction that now is the 
accepted time. By-and-bye, however, having toiled much 
and caught little, he begins to realise that the leafy months 
are the dead o’ the year. The river is low; it is full of 
weeds; who could catch trout when every one that is not 
hidden under stones or among the rank vegetation is visibly 
winking at you in contempt? Wearily ruminating thus, the 
angler takes down his rod, gets it varnished afresh, and, after 
a sigh or two about the season so far as it has gone, feels 
the perennial spring of hope in anticipation of the August 
flood. 
At this stage we are disposed to agree with him. Perhaps 
that is because being himself an angler, the present writer 
has the mercurial temperament which sport induces. Still, 
endeavouring to detach ourselves from the failing indicated, we 
do seriously think that the six weeks subsequent tothe Lammas 
spate are the best of all times for an angling holiday. Sir 
Walter Scott, a good judge, is of the same opinion. If he has 
afishing feat to sketch, it is not when, “softly purling, glides 
on, through silent vales, the limpid brook.” It is rather when 
the limpid brook has become a brown, raging torrent. Also, 
it is often when the furtive pot-hunter drops salmon- 
roe into the shallows or the quiet pool. We grieve 
to say this, for Sir Walter ought not to countenance 
the unlawful bait. He ought to countenance only the worm, 
and the gentle, and the fly. This obligation is the more 
imperative inasmuch as salmon-roe is not really a better lure 
than any of the lawful baits. What is the use of defying the 
law when you can do quite as well by means within its sanc- 
tion? It is only the ignorant angler who uses roe. The trout, 
as a rule, find worms or gentles just as acceptable; and roe- 
fishing is much the less artistic method. Some superfine 
persons, we are aware, decry all methods other than that of 
the fly-cast ; but, at the risk of being looked down upon, we 
take the liberty of suggesting that those are men of rigid 
mind, lacking that imagination to the due exercise of which 
variety in our pursuits is absolutely necessary. When they 
dogmatise to us, we can never refrain from a contempt similar 
to that which a certain Philistine philosopher felt towards 
the Positivist going forth with a candle to inspect the 
eternal stars. They should not be allowed to dictate 
how we are to esteem the various methods by which, when 
taken at the flood, the Lammas tide leads on to the 
fortune of a full creel. We shall adopt the fly - cast 
when the waters clear, and shall then, if they like, have 
4 match with the supercilious artists according to their 








own method ; but while the spate is on we will bait our line 
just as we please, even, if the worm or the gentle is not doing, 
with the minnow which orthodox Deeside professes to despise. 
It is probable that when our holiday is over we shall look 
back upon it in that mood of imperfect satisfaction by which 
every retrospect of spring and summer is coloured; but what 
does that matter? Is not the best part of the Lammas flood 
still before us? and have we not the certitude of experience 
that when our autumn holiday is over, and a failure, we shall 
have the prospect of spring to cheer us ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND HISTORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

S1r,—I have only to-day seen your review of my book, “ What 
are the Catholic Claims?” and the observations which follow 
a letter on the subject, signed “S. T. P.,” in your issue of 
August 10th. I should not, of course, presume to criticise my 
reviewer's Opinions in your paper; but I trust you will allow 
me to defend myself from an error as to facts, which I find it 
very difficult to understand. ; 

You say: “Father Richardson asserts that no one can 
master any plain historical question (e.g., whether St. Meletius 
was in full and immediate communion with Rome) unless he 
has himself been a pupil under masters ;” and you even name 
the page (118) where I am guilty of such an enormity. On 
that page is a noted propos to the name of Dr. Littledale, 
and in this note I refer to a review, evidently in the Doctor’s 
unique style, in which he ventures to air his views regarding 
the present belief of Catholic theologians concerning the 
eternity of Hell, a distinctly theological question pur et 
simple. This review shows such an utter want of know- 
ledge of the simplest theological terms and distinctions, 
that I stated as a general truth—and surely it is nothing 
less—that a system like scholastic Catholic theology, with 
a language of its own, and teeming with technical terms 
and subtle distinctions, cannot be perfectly or satisfactorily 
learnt even by a genius, by the simple process of reading vast 
numbers of theological books. Is it not the same with any 
science which has a history and traditions? <A certain ground- 
work under Professors to explain technicalities is absolutely 
essential. Surely all the great men of the past had masters 
they learnt to obey before they began to rule, to be taught 
before they began to teach. But never for one moment did 
the absurd idea enter my brain, or find expression in my book, 
that a knowledge of Catholic scholastic theology is necessary 
for the study of history, that a Protestant or an infidel is 
not as capable as a Catholic of examining the evidence, 
e.g., whether the Holy See had rejected St. Meletius from 
Catholic communion or not. On the contrary, experience 
is daily proving to us that Rationalists and Freethinkers, 
when they have, as many of them have, historical truth for 
their object, are far more capable of examining questions of 
ecclesiastical history impartially, than those Protestants whose 
judgment is biassed by a No-Popery tone. These impartial 
and non-interested scholars invariably redress the false views 
of that history which a great author has so truly termed 
“une vaste conspiration contre la Vérité,” and, I might add, 
against the Catholic Church. I was pained beyond measure 
to see in your columns the old accusation against our saintly 
Cardinal, which he has denied over and over again, in public 
and in private, for the last twenty-five years. Ina letter toa 
private person on this very subject which I saw the other day, 
his Eminence says that he has long ago given up all hopes of 
seeing this false accusation dissipated, and that it no longer 
affects him as it once did. It only proves that an untrue 
statement once made of a man in his position, can never be 
escaped from as long as English religious controversy keeps 
to its present ideas of morality. 

Perhaps you, Sir, will allow me to repeat what the Cardinal 
is tired of repeating, that his proposition was the conclusion 
of a syllogism of which the major was the following self- 
evident proposition. It would be heresy and treason to appeal 
from the certain revelation of God, from the voice of God, to 
anything, be it science, human history, or what not. But 
the final decision of the Catholic Church, and her definition 
of Dogma, is the voice of God. Ergo, to appeal from that 
voice to any human science as to a higher Court, is treason 
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because it is rebellion against legitimate authority; it is 
heresy because it denies that authority to be divine. It is 
only after having proved the minor, and on the supposition 
that it has been accepted, that he follows with the inevitable 
conclusion. Surely it is a truth of common-sense. What 
High Churchman who admits that the decision of Niczwa was 
the voice of God, would deny that to appeal against that 
decision to the history of-the anti-Nicene Fathers, or to 
philosophy, would be guilty of heresy and treason P 

If it were not contrary to rules for a poor author to complain 
of his treatment, I would venture to insinuate that my book 
was worthy of a fuller examination and exposition, and that a 
whole review which is full of reproaches for a sentiment I never 
uttered, and would be ashamed to utter, will hardly give your 
readers a very exact idea of the scope and, may I say, honest 
hard work gone over in my book. My desire was certainly to 
cover the whole ground of Anglican controversy in its most 
advanced stage, and I certainly did expect more sympathetic 
treatment from the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AvusTIN RICHARDSON, 
Chaplain of Benedictine Priory, Ventnor, I.W. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 

S1r,—I cannot accept your reviewer’s invitation to follow him 
into the new question of Vincenzi’s “critical method.” The 
question between us regards Vincenzi’s “ view ” as to the rela- 
tion between history and dogma, which the reviewer stated 
was “diametrically opposed” to the teaching that Papal 
infallibility is in harmony with Church history, and can be 
proved from its authentic monuments. Consequently, Vin- 
cenzi is represented as admitting that “the Papacy and the 
records of the ancient Councils cannot stand together,” and 
consequently, as throwing overboard “at all costs” the 
admittedly genuine canons, simply because they are opposed 
to the Papal claims. This was the position assumed in the 
review in question. In the foot-note, however, to my letter in 
the Spectator of August 10th, a new ground is taken up, 
accusing Vincenzi of defending a forged canon and rejecting 
genuine canons. This amounts to a withdrawal from the 
position first assumed. But the first position is reasserted 
in the following quotation from Vincenzi (I give it with the 
reviewer's interlineation) :—‘ Vincenzi declares (p. 298) frankly 
that ‘no one will ever persuade him’ to accept as genuine any 
canons which ignore or repudiate the Papal claims.” 

Here Vincenzi is represented as coming to the study of 
history confessedly with an a priori rule of rejecting “any 
canons” for the sole reason that they “ignore or repudiate the 
Papal claims.” But Vincenzi says nothing of the kind attri- 
buted to him. In the place cited, he does not speak of “any 
canons,” but “prefatorum innumerorum canonum,’—namely, 
canons which he had just shown on historical grounds to be 
spurious. He says nothing about canons which “ignore the 
Papal claims.” He does not pretend to prejudge even the 
canons which he rejects, or to reject them simply because they 
assail the Papal claims, but because, in doing so, they run 
counter to the teaching of history. Having first examined the 
special historical claims of the canons severally, he, in con- 
clusion, adds a general historical reason for their rejection,— 
namely, that they assail “quod tantopere sive in suis scriptis 
privatis, seu coram Synodis et maxime adversus hereticos 
disputantes sepissime et lucidissime Pontifices et Patres 
successiva et perpetua ecclesiastica traditione muniti pro- 
pugnarunt.” (p. 298.) This does not square with the “ view ” 
of Vincenzi delineated by the reviewer. 

But what is of serious importance in this matter is not the 
view of any individual, but the firm attitude of the Catholic 
Church and of its great schools of theology as to the place 
history should hold in face of dogmatic teaching. If under 
the name of “history” I may include the historically proved 
traditions of the Church, then I assert, in the name of 
theology, that no doctrine can be defined which is not in the 
first place historically proved. All dogmatic definitions have 
started on this basis, not in the sense that history or usage 
can give authority to define, but in the sense that they prove 
at the same time the divinely transmitted authority to define, 
and the ecclesiastically transmitted truth which is defined. If 
I cannot convince your reviewer, I should very much desire to 
assure your readers that we Catholics look forward to what- 
ever disclosures history may have in store for us, with the 
fullest confidence that the more thorough the investigations 





of history may be, the more fully they will verify what 
know, apart from history,—the divine authority pie - 
presence of the Spirit of Truth granted to the Catholic Ch 4 

Your reviewer does not question my statement aoe 
denunciation against appeals to history by Cardinal Mann} 
does not express a rejection of history as a witness to Cathor” 
teaching ; but he says that this is the meaning of the pn “f 
As, however, he neither gives any reference to the rr 
context, I can only regard his statement as of equal vena 
with that concerning Vincenzi’s rejection of the authentis 
canons. 

I shall pass over the new argument regarding the cage of 
Liberius as briefly as the reviewer has done in his amended 
argument. Here there is no mention of the parity between 
“ grave fear unjustly induced,” and “ ambition, or covetousness 
or any other personal reason.” But the reviewer, catching 
hold of the word in “durance” which I applied to the case of 
Liberius, says that the same argument may apply to the 
present or last Roman Pontiff, as they have been confessedly 
in “durance.” My answer to this is, that if any act of 
the present or late Pontiff can be shown as fairly ascribable. 
to metus gravis injuste ad hoc incussus, all canonists will agree 
in rejecting such an act as invalid, quite as freely as they will 
deny the validity of a Papal act obtained by subreption 
obreption. 

Your reviewer says that I “shirk the crucial case of 
Honorius.” What grounds he has for applying to me that 
unpleasant expression, I cannot say. I declined to enter upon 
that and other questions, because I thought my letter to the 
Spectator already too long. I have now another reason for 
avoiding the question,—namely, lest the points raised in this 
discussion should be obscured by the admission of alien 
matter.—I am, Sir, &e., 8. T. P. 


[Our readers will find a reply to these letters in another 
column. We cannot undertake to insert more correspondence 
on this subject, unless our correspondents can substantiate any 
misrepresentations of their meaning, or any perversion of facts, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ENGLISH AND IRISH. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Allow me to make some remarks upon the two letters 
of “ Hibernicus ” and Dr. Wyld, in the Spectator of August 17th, 
in opposition to my own on “ The Conversion of Irish Feeling.” 

“ Hibernicus ” goes straight to the point, and denies the 
fact which I put forward in my first letter, as presenting the 
question of Home-rule in a new aspect relatively to Imperial 
interests. He says, “the hostility is not one whit abated,” 
and asks whom I consider the representatives of Irish feeling. 
What evidence does he think I ought to be able to adduce, or 
could possibly adduce, supposing my “fact” to be true? The 
declarations of the Irish leaders, of course, go for nothing, in 
his view. The Nationalist papers he would equally rule out. 
I might point to resolutions by public meetings of confidence 
in the justice of the English people, introduced by speeches 
of apparent fervour and sincerity, and adopted unanimously 
with every demonstration of (apparent) enthusiasm and 
rapprochement. I might urge, further, the experience of the 
many English of all classes who have lately visited Ireland to 
see and judge for themselves, who were received with an 
(apparent) gratitude, and revulsion of feeling towards the 
people they were supposed to represent, which, to my senti- 
mental simplicity, seemed very touching and pathetic. But 
it would be all one to “Hibernicus.” The systematic and 
universal hypocrisy which Sydney Smith humorously imagined 
as consequent on an adoption of the ballot, is actually 
realised in this Machiavellian race of Irish. It is all 
“a mere change of front by command of the Nationalist 
leaders.” Whether this view, or that which I repre 
sented, is the more probable, the more consonant to human 
nature, and to the impulsive, passionate Irish character, 
or to any experience of large masses of mankind, I leave to 
whatever fairness of judgment remains on this question. And 
then “ Hibernicus” claims as opposers of Home-rule, among 
others, “the professional and commercial classes, whose 
livelihood depends on the prosperity of the country.” This 
claim may be denied with as much confidence as can belong t 
the denial of any such statement without positive statistics. 
It may be to some extent true of the Trish Bar; it is most 
probably quite wrong as regards the solicitors and the medical 
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profession, as it is certainly utterly untrue of the Church of 
the people. As to the commercial classes, it is notoriously 
wrong. Surely the shopkeepers throughout the country (except 
+n a corner of the North) are Nationalist in an overwhelming 
proportion. Are the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the Mayors 
and Town Councils of the principal municipalities, not repre- 
sentative of commerce? And take the case of the banks. As 
to one of the chief banks in Ireland, I can speak with 
certainty, for I ama shareholder, and have had recent occasion, 
on the election of a Chairman (an ardent and active Home- 
ruler), to learn the sentiments of the very large and wealthy 
constituency of the bank. I think the Board of Directors, 
among whom are English and Irish noblemen opposed to 
Home-rule, will not easily forget what then occurred, and will 
shake their heads over the statement of “ Hibernicus” if they 
see it. But it was not to anti-Nationalist Irishmen that I 
addressed my feeble attempt to soften English asperity by a 
yeference to Irish placability. It is the old “ No-Irish-need- 
apply ” spirit which is largely predominant among the oppo- 
nents of Home-rule here; and it will be a good day for both 
countries when “the conversion of English feeling” can be 
spoken of as a certain fact. 

Turning to the letter of Dr. Wyld, I find that he begins by 
misapprehending one of the propositions to which he thinks 
he is replying. I did not say, as he evidently supposes 
me to have said, that the claim to nationality proved 
the right to Home-rule, but that the existence of a distinct 
nationality alone can account for the persistent claim to 
it. I was meeting the denial of Irish nationality as a fact. 
But certainly I do infer the right of distinct nationalities to 
adequate self-development and expression. Dr. Wyld forgets 
that, in the case of Scotland, the Union was preceded by cen- 
turies of such self-development and autonomy, resulting, for 
one thing, in the distinct laws and legal system which Scotland 
has retained. But at the most critical time of European 
State-formation and social settlement, the English entered 
Ireland without really conquering her, and remained as a dis- 
turbing element, as it were a foreign body in the midst of 
an inchoate organism; not an assimilating power, but a 
morbid obstacle to the inception of the process which was 
everywhere else proceeding. And so it has been all along; 
but people like Dr. Wyld, who will not or cannot face the 
truth and history of the matter, fall back for an explanation 
of Irish discontent upon “race, climate, or religion, or some 
other cause apart from government,’—the “double dose of 
original sin,” I suppose. When Dr. Wyld goes on to talk 
confidently of “one-third” of the people of Ireland being 
opposed to “Separation,” there is such a jumble of mani- 
festly false assumption as to the proportion of Nationalists 
to their opponents in Ireland, and of unfair implication of 
what he must perfectly well know is repudiated by every 
Home-ruler, English and Irish alike, that I cannot regard him 
as a controversialist with whom it can be at all useful to discuss 
the subject. I wrote to the Spectator because I could not soon 
discard my old belief in the “sweet reasonableness” of its 
spirit, and of that of many of its readers and correspondents ; 
but [ have no wish to engage in controversy with those who 
bring to it only anti-Irish prejudice and “ Podsnappery.” My 
general respect and regard for Dr. Wyld cannot prevent my 
recognising those qualities in his letter. Others have already 
answered, again and again, the fallacies of statement and argu- 
ment which he repeats with apparent unconsciousness of every- 
thing that has been said’on the side to which he is opposed. 

As a specimen of the party tone and temper with which Dr. 
Wyld writes, I need only advert to the astonishing reason he 
gives—and which he does you the complete injustice to attribute 
to your note upon my second letter—for the assumed opposi- 
tion of the Liberal Party to Mr. Gladstone’s original proposal 
to do away with the Irish representation in our Parliament. 
Considering that the concession on that point was made to 
meet the objections merely of some “ dissentient” Liberals, 
the main body of Mr. Gladstone’s followers having already 
supported his Bill of 1886, the suggestion that the party were 
united against the removal of the Irish Members because they 
could not be spared, in party interests, from the division lobby, 
is truly a bold treatment of recent history.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, August 17th. C. C. Massey. 


[Mr. Massey is at least as “ unconscious” of what has been 
said on the other side as Dr. Wyld; though he is quite right 
in stating that we never either accused or suspected Mr. Glad- | 


’ 





stone of giving up the exclusion of the Irish Members only to 
secure his majority in the House of Commons. There is some 
doubt as to whether the proportion of Irishmen opposed to 
Home-rule is one-third or two-sevenths, but we have never 
heard it stated by any authority worth notice at any lower 
fraction than two-sevenths. The discussion must end here.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN VICTORIA. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—A letter from Mr. Pearson in the Spectator of August 
17th defends, with some qualification, the exclusion of certain 
Christian phrases from school-books in Victoria; and implies, 
though it does not assert in terms, that parents or guardians 
have full liberty to give religious instruction to children in 
school-rooms, outside of school-hours. Mr. Pearson admits 
that though he officially prescribes mutilated poems (because 
an edition happened to be on hand), he himself would “never 
have mutilated the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night’ or Long- 
fellow’s ‘Wreck of the Hesperus’ to avoid a reference” to 
Christianity. Iam afraid he has long had the credit of having 
removed from the school-books St. Paul’s address on the Hill 
of Mars, and having substituted for it a description of a 
cotton-mill. He says,—‘ We give every facility for religious 
teaching, after school-hours.” This statement is so worded 
as to convey a false impression to English readers. Space, 
perhaps, militated against a fuller statement, but the truth is 
too important to be kept back. As originally introduced, the 
Victorian Education Bill would have permitted no religious 
instruction in the schools. An amendment (in the Parliament) 
provided that it might be given (entirely at the charge of the 
children’s friends) outside of the school-hours,—i.e., either 
before or after them. Parents and pastors have implored the 
Education Department to give facility for religious instruc- 
tion in the school-rooms before school-hours. They have 
implored in vain. Mr. Pearson’s letter shows that he does not, as 
Minister of Instruction, permit the giving of religious instrue- 
tion before school-hours. There are many who contend that it 
is almost a mockery to say that you give facilities at all, if you 
give them only at an hour when it would be unnatural for the 
children and inconvenient for the parents toacceptthem. At 
any rate, they contend, the Department should concede what 
the law has provided for. Iam not aware whether Mr. Pearson 
and his friends have altered the original Act, and deprived the 
Department of the power to permit religious instruction before 
school-hours. But I imagine not, because if they had no such 
power, Mr. Pearson would probably have said so. As I have 
been officially connected with the Education Departments of 
New South Wales and of Victoria, and deplore the manner in 
which parents in the latter Colony have been, by merely 
Departmental action, deprived of the right to give religious 
instruction to their children before the ordinary school-hours, 
I write this letter to point out that Mr. Pearson’s letter cannot 
convey to an English reader a fair knowledge of the facte. 
As to the contention between Mr. Ewing and Mr. Pearson, I 
say nothing. Each can, no doubt, take care of himself.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Atheneum Club, August 19th. G. W. RuspDEN. 





SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
{To tHE EpiIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.'’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of August 10th, a former Vicar of 
Wisbech mentions the fact that on the south wall of the 
south porch of the parish church this inscription is found,— 
“ Pereunt et imputantur.” The same inscription existed on 
the south porch of Gloucester Cathedral before the new 
structure was erected. It may interest your readers to know 
whence the words are taken, and in what connection they 
stand. Martial’s Epigrams: B. v., 20, runs thus :— 


“Ap Jutium MARTIALEM. 
Si tecum mihi care Martialis, 
Securis liceat frui diebus ; 
Si disponere tempus otiosum 
Et vere pariter vacare vite : 
Nec nos atria, nec domos potentum, 
Nec lites tetricas, forumque triste 
Nossemus, nec imagines superbas : 
Sed gestatio, fabule, libelli, 
Campus, porticus, umbra, virgo, therme : 
Heee essent loca semper, hi labores. 
Nunc vivit sibi neuter, heu, honosque 
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Soles effugere atque abire sentit : 
Qui nobis pereunt et imputantur. 
Quisquam vivere cum sciat, moratur ?” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Upton St. Leonards, August 20th. J. E. 


(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Has no Oxford man reminded you that “Pereunt et 
imputantur” is emblazoned on the dial of All Souls’ College, 
and that it comes from an epigram of Martial (v. 20) :— 
“Nunc vivit sibi neuter, heu, bonosque 
Soles effugere atque abire sentit : 


Qui nobis pereunt et imputantur. , 
Quisquam vivere cum sciat, moratur ?’ 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. 
HUMOURS OF THE BENCH. 


(To THE EpivoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1z,—In the leading article in the Spectator of August 17th, 
“Humours of the Bench,” you give the following as the 
sentence pronounced by a President of a court-martial :— 
“Prisoner, not only have you committed murder, but you have 
run a bayonet through the breeches of one of her Majesty’s 
uniforms.” With all deference, I think this is an imperfect 
version of a sentence, said in Lord Cockburn’s “ Journal ” to 
have been pronounced by a Scotch Judge, which, as nearly as 
I can recollect (not having the book at hand to refer to), is as 
follows :—* Ye did not only kill and murder the man, and 
thereby take away his valuable life; but ye did push, thrust, 
protrude, or impel the lethal weapon through the belly-band 
of his regimental trousers, which were the property of his 
Majesty! ”—I am, Sir, &e., 





[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—The following will probably be new to most of your 
readers. The Senior Bailie of a Royal Burgh in the North of 
Scotland, who still sits in judgment on the local unfortunates, 
was recently trying a prisoner for theft. After hearing the 
evidence, which was somewhat meagre, the Judge thus addressed 
the prisoner :—Weel, James, the case is no’ proven against 
you, but we'll just fine you seven-and-saxpence; an’ mind, if 
ye come back here we'll be a lot harder on you.” A friend, 
who is a medical practitioner in the place, told me that he 
repeated the story, as given above, to the Bailie, and asked 


him if it were true. The answer was,—“ Na, it’s no’ true, for 
the fine was only five shillings.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1z,—In your article with the above heading, you mention 
several remarkable verdicts, but perhaps none so amusing as 
that of a Welsh jury (who must have had, one would think, 
some Irish blood in their veins), in a case of horse-stealing. 
** My Lord,” said the foreman, “ we find the man who stole the 
horse not guilty.”—I am, Sir, &e., D. L. B. 





[To Taz EpiTroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srz,—The Scotch Bailie who made such a charming jumble of 
a “bountiful Providence”—health and strength, and hen- 
stealing—was surpassed by a Warrington Justice only a few 
years ago, who tried a would-be suicide, and administered a 
rebuke in the following style :—“ Young man, you have been 
found guilty of attempting to drown yourself in the river. 
Only consider what your feelings would have been had you 
succeeded.” I.believe that addle-headed Magistrate continued 
for years to administer justice and “ moral reflections ” after 
the famous deliverance quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W.M. 

[Why not? The “worthy Magistrate” showed nothing but 
good sense.—ED. Spectator. ] 





STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR,’’ ] 
S1r,—I venture to submit. to your readers another specimen 
of spirituel mistranslation :—* Hoc erat in votis:” “ This 
occurred during prayers.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. P. M. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—An ingenious translation made by a boy in the same 
form as myself is recalled to me by the letters on the above 
subject:—*Et rem carmine signo:” “And I sign the document 
with red ink.”—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. W. 





“ IDLERS IN THE LAND.” 
(To tHE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
S1z,—In the Spectator of August 3rd, p. 140, you say :—« Mine 
not our best poets, as Mr. Lowell says, all been ‘idlers in the 
land’?” These words are Wordsworth’s. The last stanza 
but one of “A Poet’s Epitaph ” is as follows :— 
“But he is weak ; both Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Belfast, August 18th. JOSEPH JOHN Murpny, 





THE ‘VILLE DE PARIS,’ 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—The ‘Ville de Paris,’ captured by Rodney in 1792, 
foundered in that tremendous gale which wrecked so many of 
the prizes on their way to England five months later. I dig 
not remember that her name had been given to a ship then on 
the stocks in one of our dockyards; but if that was the case, 
the ship mentioned at p. 183 of the Spectator must have been 
the one alluded to, which was broken up in 1805.—I am, Sir, &, 
Wing Rectory, Oakham, August 21st. CHARLES Boys. 








POETRY. 


omega: 
ADORATION. 

LET us not pray as to some distant God ; 

Always imploring palms we stretch toward heaven, 

As though we drew the consecration down, 

And miss the sacred wells that gush hard by ; 

So men mistakenly look up for dew, 

The while its blessed mist imbathes their feet. 


Therefore, if any radiant message come 

To make existence gentle and sublime ; 

If Spring airs glad thee, if the sunset bring 

Into thine eyes the tears of solemn joy; 

If the fine wandering odour of a flower, 

The lamentation of the twilight waves, 

Full-breasted warble of the birds of dawn, 

The liquid chant of cuckoo floating smooth 

Through the bright solitudes of leafy May, 

The first sight of the wonder of the peaks 

That on the wide, far-off horizon lift 

Their pallid ridges of unearthly snow ; 

If the caressing clasp of tender hands, 

The undying charm of a pure woman’s love, 

The smile of comfort in inspiring eyes ; 

If infinite chords from the deep world of sound, 

Exhilaration bloom and fire of song, 

An angel from the pity of a tale, 

The lofty sadness of evanish’d hope, 

The lingering pathos of an early dream, 

Regrets and doubt, the hunger of desire, 

Impassion’d abnegations vex’d and vain, 

The anguish of life’s evermore Too Late ;— 

If these things move thee, know that thou hast touch’d 

The hem of the holy garment of the Lord, 

And art not from the heavenly kingdom far. 
JosEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 
—o~——_ 
THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
[SECOND NOTICE.—THE FOREIGN SCHOOLS. ] 

Ir is interesting to observe the various degrees of intensity in 
which the influence of French technical art education makes 
itself felt on the painters of different nationalities. The 
Diisseldorf and Antwerp schools have their followers in certail 
sections; but they are asa drop in the ocean when compared 
with the countless numbers who have evidently received the 
most distinctive part of their training either in the Beaux 
Arts or one of the many open ateliers. 

In no country does the French influencé flourish more than 
in Spain, the cradle of the most individual painter, in the 
person of Velasquez, whom the world has ever seen. Madrazo, 
on whom, it may justly be said, the mantle of Fortuny has 
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fallen, is strongly represented, _He succeeds, like his master, 
py immense dexterity of manipulation and a very bright, 
sometimes approaching dangerously to a garish, scheme 
¢ colour. His ladies’ portraits, though giving a very 
: arable idea of the beauty of the fair “ Madrilefias,” are: 
ngos insular ideas, wanting in dignity and repose ; the 
shapely feet and ankles, to which he does such justice, are too 
pirusively brought forward, and the result is that his 
subjects have an air of ladies of the ballet chez elles. A lady 
in pink, @ colour always difficult to deal with in juxtaposition 
with complexion, is a triumph of skilful management. One 
‘nter alone amongst the Spaniards seems to have been 
influenced in some degree by the dignity of Velasquez, and 
that is Sefior Alvarez, in his historical subject of Philip IT., old 
and broken (he has been carried out in his litter and seated 
om a terrace of the Escurial, with a grey, stormy, evening 
sky, while his guards, dressed in red, wait respectfully below). 
The picture is an impressive one, and the colour is sombre 
and in harmony with what one would imagine the re- 
fections of the disappointed and gloomy monarch might be. 
Italy, as regards art, is rather disappointing in the exhibition. 
There are some wonderfully elaborate and painstaking pencil 
drawings of scenes of ancient Roman history by Macari, but 
they are not highly interesting. An effect of rocks and water, 
by Fontanti, is a veritable tour de force in execution, and there 
is the usual quota of statuary, in which misplaced ingenuity, 
in the shape of fishing-nets, lace, and umbrellas painfully 
imitated in marble, play such an important part, a branch of 
scalpture which the Italians specially affect, possibly with an 
eye to their being bought up for purposes of advertisement. On 
entering the Austrian rooms, we feel ourselves at once in a some- 
what bituminous atmosphere. In M. Munkaesy’s “ Crucfixion,” 
everything swims in that seductive but uncertain pigment ; 
surely, even for these days, this is one of the most disagreeable 
renderings of the subject. A less known painter, Charlemont, 
exhibits some very clever and powerful work; his group of 
pages in medieval dress amusing themselves with some 
gigantic boarhounds, is a forcible piece of painting, and so 
is the portrait of a lady in white. Chelmonsszky represents 
Russia well with his realistic canvases of scenes of peasant 
and Cossack life. All readers of Tolstoi’s and Tourgenieff’s 
novels must be thankful to meet with a painter enabling them 
to realise many of the descriptions of scenery and customs to 
be found in their pages. Van Ronen paints some reviews 
resplendent with gorgeous uniforms, and there is a life-size 
portrait of that respectable monarch, King Milan, who, like 
his late Majesty George IV., dresses to perfection the part 
of a soldier, if he does not act it. Finland has a room 
to itself quite distinct from Russia, and, thanks to M. 
Hdelfeldt, comes very much to the front. This clever artist, 
though little known in England, has had for some years great 
success in French exhibitions. His manner of painting is 
French in technique, but he possesses a refinement and dis- 
tinction all his own, and his work is inspired with that 
mysterious and melancholy poetic feeling so characteristic of 
the North. His picture here of a knot of Finnish peasant 
women, dressed in white and red, grouped outside a rude 
stone church which lies quite solitary among the fir- 
trees on the shores of a sea-fiord, the scene vividly put 
before one, and artistically treated in the best sense of 
the word, forms an agreeable change from the innumer- 
able conventional subjects treated from a conventional 
point of view. M. Edelfeldt’s talent is not confined to 
landscape, as his portraits here testify; he treats his sitters 
mnconventionally, and gives us the poet Topelius, a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, seated in his own room against a 
window, through which we see the snow-laden trees faintly 
touched with the rosy glow of a winter sunset. This, and 
his portrait of M. Pasteur (by far the best of the six or seven 
in the exhibition), are remarkable as being portraits of men 
in their habits as they live, and not studio likenesses, either in 
effect of light and shade, or in choice of accessories. Equally 
successful in grace and prettiness, nothing can be more 
charming than the daring study he calls “ Au Piano,” a couple 
of ladies, the blonde singing, with her face strongly illumi- 
nated, and an accompanist in shadow, equally graceful. This 
is one of the few effects of lamplight we have seen agreeable 
in colour, making a picture every one would like to possess. 


Germany, who does not exhibit as a nation, but only under 
the head of a group of artists, has little that makes any serious 








demand on the attention,—one of the only clever pictures being 
that by Herr Hoeche, representing a group of German blue- 
jackets, seated between the great Krupp guns, cleaning their 
rifles. The men’s actions, and the light coming in from the port- 
hole and its reflected effects on the fittings of the gun, are. 
admirably given. It may not be high art, but it is a page of 
modern naval history, and would do more to elucidate the 
mysteries of life between decks on one of the complicated 
floating workshops, than pages of descriptive writing. Sweden 
is the most to the fore of the three Scandinavian countries. 
Zorn’s excellent portraits, particularly one of an artist 
in grey corduroy seated amongst his works, and Bruno 
Liljeboy’s capital sporting subjects, stand out strongly. 
Two of the latter painter’s pictures, one representing duck- 
shooting amongst the reeds, and the other the cock caper- 
cailzie showing himself off on the grey boulders, amongst 
the fir-trees, to his seraglio of sombre-coloured hens, with a 
delicately painted morning effect, would, we fancy, contrary 
to the generality of sporting pictures, satisfy painters, 
ornithologists, and sportsmen, so good is the artistic effect, 
and so thorough and knowing the detail. The Norwegian 
Christian Skredsiz’s “ St. John’s Evening,” a party of peasants 
ina boat crossing a quiet fiord, is a picture one would like to 
live with, it conveys so completely the feeling of tranquillity 
and repose. Denmark is more tinged with an antiquated 
academical, hard style; but the work of MM. Henningsen and 
Kroner (especially the latter’s “ Wedding Feast”) is directly 
painted, and very strong in both colour and values. Switzerland 
has a poor portrait of Pasteur, and M. Giron’s colossal picture 
representing the chance meeting of two sisters who have 
followed different roads in life,—the one is seated in splendour 
in her victoria, the other, with her children and stalwart ouvrier 
husband, tramps humbly on foot. The scene takes place oppo- 
site the Madeleine, and all the traffic and bustle of the crowded 
boulevards are given with rare skill; but we doubt whether 
the gigantic scale on which it is painted helps the effect. The 
technical merits of the picture are undoubted; but it would 
be difficult to say if it is to be regretted that such pictures are 
not to be seen at Burlington House. Servia sends a clever 
picture by M. Michelnar, of Charlotte Corday leaving her cell 
for the scaffold, having just given her sitting for the well- 
known portrait to be seen at Versailles. Modern Greece is 
best represented, as far as execution goes, by two very modish 
and fashionable Greek ladies enjoying a nineteenth-century 
Greek illustrated paper. Holland and Belgium are both 
black, especially the former ; they have their own schools, and 
heavy-handed they seem after seeing so much of the cool, grey 
French influence at work. MM. Van Beers and Fernand 
Knopff are not so black, but they are very eccentric, especially 
the latter, whose picture, which he calls “Une Sphinge,” is 
the most incomprehensible thing in the whole of the galleries. 

America takes us back to the French manner; Sargent, 
Stewart, and Abbey are all well represented; and, in con- 
clusion, we come to our own rooms, where we at once notice 
the prominence of a yellow, rather livery tone in the work 
shown. Professor Herkomer’s “ Miss Grant” and Sir John 
Millais’s “ Cinderella” come in for a due share of admiration 
from French spectators, as does Mr. Wyllie’s good picture, so 
well known here as the advertisement of the Union Line. Mr. 
Solomon’s work is quite at home in Paris, and Mr. Gregory’s 
little girl seated on a table, and backgrounded by gold paper, 
stands, like all of this most individual painter’s work, quite alone 
as one of the cleverest pieces of painting in the whole exhibi- 
tion. The comments of the French on Mr. Overend’s picture 
of “A Football Scrimmage” are highly entertaining; the 
shrug of the shoulders with which an elderly décoré French- 
man regards it speaks volumes : “ Quels sauvages! sapristi!” 
Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Herbert Marshall, and Shannon are 
well represented, but want of space compels us to bring our 
account to a close. 








BOOKS. 
sige = 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS.* 
FatrHer RIcHARDSON complains that we did not give his 
book “a fuller examination and exposition,” and that we 
reproached him “for a sentiment he never uttered,’—namely, 








* What are the Catholic Claims? By the Rev. Austin Richardson, late Pro- 
fessor of the Institut St. Louis, Bryssels. With an Introductory Essay by the 
Rey. Luke Rivington, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1889, 
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that “none but a theologian is capable of understanding eccle- 
siastical history.” ‘Never for one moment,” he now assures 
us, “ did the absurd idea ever enter his brain or find expression 
in his book ;” on the contrary, he holds “ that a Protestant or 
an infidel is as capable as a Catholic of examining the evidence, 
e.g., whether the Holy See had rejected St. Meletius from 
Catholic communion or not.” Such is Father Richardson’s ex- 
planation ; but what are the facts? On pp. 116-118, he discusses 
a purely historical question,—the relations of St. Meletius with 
the Pope. He refers (p. 118) toa reply on that point to Dr. Little- 
dale by Father Ryder. Against Dr. Littledale’s name he puts 
an asterisk, and appends the foot-note which we criticised. “ On 
that page,” says Father Richardson, in his letter to us, “is a 
note @ propos to the name of Dr. Littledale, and in this note 
I refer to a review, evidently in the doctor’s unique style, in 
which he ventures to air his views regarding the present belief 
of Catholic theologians concerning the eternity of hell, a 
distinctly theological question pur et simple. This review 
shows an utter want of knowledge,” &. We are amazed. 
Neither in his foot-note nor in his text does Father 
Richardson say a word about any review of Dr. Littledale, 
or about Dr. Littledale’s opinions about eternal punish- 
ment, or any other theological subject whatever. We have 
no knowledge of the review by Dr. Littledale to which 
Father Richardson refers; but his note points to the 
ease of St. Meletius, and to nothing else. As the passage 
stands in his book, our criticism was accurate and just. We 
had only his own language to guide us, and in that language 
there is nothing to indicate the explanation which he offers in 
our columns. We repudiate Father Richardson’s assertion 
that we made a “ false accusation ” against Cardinal Manning. 
In his treatise on The Temporal Mission of the Holy Spirit 
the Cardinal declares that to appeal to history against any 
doctrinal statement by the Pope “is a treason and a heresy,” 
because the Church alone (by which he means the See of 
Rome) can interpret her own history. No amount of special 
pleading can explain away that statement. Cardinal Manning 
and Father Richardson may condescend to enter the lists in 
the historical arena; but they do so, like Professor Vincenzi 
(of whom presently), with an invincible conviction that no 
amount of evidence can suffice to upset any of the Roman 
Catholic claims. Cardinal Manning is explicit on this point. 
«“ There are truths,” he says, “of mere human history, which 
therefore are not revealed, without which the deposit of faith 
cannot be taught or guarded in its integrity.” He gives, 
among other examples, St. Peter’s Roman Episcopate, the 
heterodoxy of Honorius, Papal Infallibility, the literal and 
grammatical meaning of texts of Scripture and ecclesiastical 
writings (see The Vatican Council and its Definitions, 
pp. 68-69, 119-129). “These doctrines,” he says, “are so 
necessary to the order of faith, that the whole would 
be undermined if they were not infallibly certain. But 
such infallible certainty is impossible by means of human 
history and human evidence alone. It is created only by 
the infallible authority of the Church.” “The Church 
judges infallibly of the literal and grammatical,” as well 
xs of “the theological and doctrinal” sense of Scripture. 
“When the Church, out of the proper fountains of truth, the 
word of God, written and unwritten, declares any doctrine to 
be revealed, no difficulties of human history can prevail 
against it.” “The Church itself is the Divine witness, 
teacher, and judge of the revelation entrusted to it. There 
exists no other. There is no tribunal to which appeal from 
the Church can lie. There is no co-ordinate witness, teacher, 
or judge, who can revise, or criticise, or test, the teaching of 
the Church. It is sole and alone in the world.” “ But why 
should the school of scientific history prevail over the imme- 
morial tradition of the Church, even in a matter of fact ?” 
Tf words have any meaning, this language means, as 
we expressed it in the article which Father Richardson 
censures, that “none but a theologian is capable of un- 
derstanding ecclesiastical history; and a theologian is a 
man who uses his ‘scholastic training as an instrument to 
shape his own natural talents,—in other words, to bias his 
mind to such a degree that he becomes incapable of weighing 
evidence fairly.” Let us test the matter by the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. The Vatican definition declares that the 
Pope’s ex-cathedraé utterances “are ex sese, non autem ex 
consensu Ecclesix, irreformabilia,”—that is, explains Cardinal 
Manning, “ irreformable in and of themselves, and not because 





the Church, or any part or any members of the Church, shosr 
‘ » Should 
assent to them. These words, with extreme Precision, do tei 
things. First, they ascribe to the Pontifical acts ex cathedee 
in faith or morals, an intrinsic infallibility ; and secon aly, th d, 
exclude from them all influx of any other cause of em : 
intrinsic infallibility. It is ascribed alone to the Divin 
assistance given to the head of the Church for that eng and 
effect” (The Vatican Council, &c.,p.91). Of this infallibilit 
Cardinal Manning says :— y 
“Now, before the definition of the Vatican Council, the infali;.. 
bility of the Roman Pontiff was a doctrine revealed by God de. 
livered by the universal and constant tradition of the Church 
recognised in @cumenical Councils, presupposed in the acts of the 
Pontiffs in all ages, taught by all the Saints, defended by ever 
religious Order, and by every theological School except one, and in 
that one only disputed by a minority in number, and during one 
period of its history; believed, at least implicitly, by all the faith. 
ful, and therefore attested by the passive infallibility of the Church 
in all ages and lands, with the partial and transient limitations 
already expressed. The doctrine was therefore already objectively 
de fide, and also subjectively binding in conscience upon all who 
knew it to be revealed. The definition has added nothing to its 
intrinsic certainty, for this is derived from Divine revelation” 
(pp. 127-128.) . 
Now we say deliberately of this paragraph, that every 
sentence of it is directly in the teeth of historical facts. But 
then, Cardinal Manning tells us that an appeal to history on 
this question is inadmissible. ‘ There is no tribunal to which 
appeal from the Church can lie;” and Father Richardson 
assures us that any appeal of the kind would “ expose ” us “to 
the ridicule of the merest tyro among Catholic seminarists,” 
Father Richardson reproaches us for not having followed 
him through all the details of his argument. We should do 
so, point by point, if the limits of our space permitted, and 
we shall take one or two additional points in his book 
presently. But what is the use if the appeal to history on 
the Roman Catholic claims be, as Cardinal Manning declares, 
“a treason and a heresy”? In our perplexity we will appeal 
to an authority which both Cardinal Manning and Father 
Richardson will accept. We have lying before us as we write 
the Rev. Stephen Keenan’s Controversial Catechism; or, 
Protestantism Refuted and Catholicism Established by aa 
Appeal to the Holy Scriptures, the Testimony of the Holy 
Fathers, and the Dictates of Reason. Our copy bears the 
date of 1855, and is the twenty-first thousand. We believe 
that in 1870 its circulation reached some scores of thousands, 
The author tells us exultingly in his Prefaces that, in addition 
to the approbation of Roman Catholic clergy and prelates in 
this country, it was “ approved by the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
of New York, and by the American Catholic clergy and 
Catholic Press.” Well, on p. 112 we have the following 
question and answer :—‘‘ Must not Catholics believe the Pope 
in himself to be infallible? This is a Protestant invention; 
it is no article of the Catholic faith; no decision of his can 
oblige, under pain of heresy, unless it be received and enforced 
by the teaching body,—that is, by the bishops of the Church.” 
Compare this with the paragraph which we have quoted from 
Cardinal Manning. They are exact contradictories of each other. 
It comes to this, then. What was “a Protestant invention” 
down to June 17th, 1870, became by sunset of the following day 
an article of faith on a level with the doctrine of the Trinity 
or of the Incarnation. Nay, more; Cardinal Manning assures 
us that this Protestant invention was always an article of 
necessary faith (pp. 127-128), and that the doctrine of Keenan’s 
Controversial Catechism is necessarily a heresy. And we 
are forbidden to appeal to history to settle the matter. Nor 
does the difficulty end here. For we possess an edition of 
Keenan’s Catechism subsequent to the Vatican Council, and 
on looking for the question and answer which we have quoted, 
we find that, by a dexterous management of type, they are 
quietly omitted without the slighest notice that they had ever 
been there! Is the appeal to history here, too, forbidden? 
Are we to believe blindly that the question and answer were 
never in Keenan’s Catechism at all? 
We will now take one or two of Father Richardson’s points 
to test his accuracy. In his usual confident tone, he says that 
“no Catholic theologian admits the existence of more than one 
consecrator or ordainer in the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
The term co-consecrator is nonsense.” If Father Richardson 
had not got his mind incurably biassed “on a hard bench” as 
a seminarist, he would have known that it is his assertion 
which is nonsense. The doctrine which he propounds is 
modern. The dispute among old theologians was whether con- 
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esac 
secration by one Bishop only was valid, and the preponderance 
of opinion was against its validity. On p. 77, Father Richard- 
gon, we presume of course unintentionally, seriously misre- 

sents a reference by Mr. Gore to Tertullian. On pp. 114. 
116, Father Richardson rebukes Mr. Gore for taking the side 
of St. Cyprian against Pope Stephen,—* How dare Mr. Gore, 
who professes to venerate antiquity, speak as he does?” But 
Father Richardson does not tell his readers that Mr. Gore 
founds himself on St. Firmilian, St. Augustine, and Jerome, 
and gives his references. We do not accuse Father Richard- 
gon of intentional suppressio veri, but we must say frankly that 
the readers of his book do not get from him a fair representa- 
tion of Mr. Gore’s book. 

We have left ourselves very little space to answer “S. T. P.” 
Vincenzi’s “ critical method ” is not “a new question.” Vin- 
cenzi says that there are four hundred canons of ancient 
Councils which either ignore or repudiate the Papal claims. 
Of these he examines some, which he pronounces spurious. 
We tested his critical method, and gave grounds for asserting 
that Vincenzi had no evidence for this opinion beyond his 
a priori belief that all canons must be spurious which are 
opposed to the Papal claims. All standard authorities, in- 
eluding Hefele, are against Vincenzi. We invited “S. T. P.,” 
who champions Vincenzi, to produce his authorities. His 
answer is instructive. We will now quote, in his own words, 
Vincenzi’s conclusion of the whole matter :— 

“Demum, quidquid putandum sit de origine et auctoritate 
prefatorum innumerorum Canonun, nullus tamen mihi unquam 
suadebit, Apostolos, Patres Nicenos, Constantinopolitanos, 
Africanos, Chalcedonenses, et quidem orthodoxos, quandoque 
tales sancivisse Canones; in quibus Petri et successorum im- 


minuitur et deletur primatus; ac una Pontificatus Romani ex- 
pugnatur jurisdictio supra Ecclesie Catholice episcopatum.” 


{p. 298). 

We appeal to any one who can construe Latin to say whether 
these words do not mean in brief:— Whatever you may think 
about the aforesaid canons, be they genuine or not, nobody 
will persuade me that Apostles, orthodox Fathers, and ancient 
Councils could have sanctioned canons which are dead against 
the Papal claims.” Yet, in the face of this, “S. T. P.” calmly 
declares that Vincenzi “says nothing about canons which 
ignore the Papal claims.” We could not have a better illus- 
tration of the colour-blindness as to historical facts which is 
bred of an unconsciously invincible bias. “S.T. P.” is prudent 
in declining controversy on the case of Honorius. 





A BURNS CONCORDANCE.* 
So many foolish, ill-advised, or altogether unnecessary books 
on Burns have been published, especially in Scotland, that it 
becomes a positive duty to give a hearty welcome to any work 
that is the outcome of the great Scotch cult of the last half- 
century, and is, at the same time, a labour of good sense and 
good taste as well as of love. Such a volume is this Concord- 
ance to Burns, which we have no hesitation in describing as 
the most important contribution that has been made to the 
class of literature to which it belongs for at least a quarter of 
acentury. A book of the sort had, indeed, become a necessity. 
Its author, Mr. J. B. Reid, speaks of a portion of it as being 
“aseful to those Scotsmen whose acquaintance with their native 
tongue has become vague and shadowy ;” and he also endorses 
Mr. Ruskin’s eulogy of that tongue as “the sweetest, richest, 
subtlest, most musical of all the living dialects of Europe.” 
A positively pathetic interest attaches to both hope and 
enlogium. They indirectly convey the conviction that by the 
mass of modern Scotchmen, Burns must be studied very much 
as Goethe is studied, and that because the tongue which 
he used with so much effect has sunk from a language into a 
dialect. Mr. Ruskin’s éloge is perhaps a little too sweeping; 
but the fact that here we have a large, closely printed, double- 
columned concordance of nearly six hundred pages devoted to 
Burns alone, undoubtedly goes a long way to justify it. Burns 
is not generally accounted a voluminous writer, although, as 
the anthor of this work reminds us, there are six hundred 
distinct pieces in his Poems and Songs. This volume, how- 
ever, which claims to be not only a complete verbal but a com- 
plete phrase concordance, contains over 11,400 words and 52,000 
quotations. Yet, although Mr. Reid has sought to do and 
has done the amplest justice to Burns, he has not attempted, 





* A Complete Word and Phrase Concordance to the Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns, incorporating a gree ge Scotch Words ; With Notes, Indez, and Appendix 
of Readings. Compiled and Edited by J. B. Reid, M.A, Glasgow: Kerr and 

ichardson, 1889, 





like so many editors, to improve upon him. He has adopted 
as the text of the poems and songs from which he has 
quoted, that of the first editions which were prepared by 
the author himself. Then alterations and additions made by 
Burns’s own hand are embodied in the work and explained in 
an appendix. “Titles” and “first lines” are given when pos- 
sible, as Burns himself gave them. Beautiful paper and clear 
though small type make this volume as much a work of art 
as it has obviously been of heart. 

With a faultless edition of Burns and this Concordance, 
indeed, even an English student ought to have little difficulty 
in mastering as much of the Scotch dialect as he will find 
necessary with a view to understanding and enjoying its 
subtleties. For Mr. Reid’s happy idea of making his book a 
phrase concordance enables one at a glance to see how Burns 
rang the changes on the words he used. It may even help 
to solve some disputed questions in philology. Take, for 
example, “wean,” as the Scotch equivalent for “child,” as it 
occurs in the famous and pathetic— 

“To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife.” 
The popular and generally accepted explanation of the word 
is that it isa contraction of “ wee ane,”—.e., little one. Johnson 
tells us that “in Scotland wee denotes small or little; as a wee 
ane, a little one or child,” and a line which Jamieson quotes 
from Ross’s “ Helenore,”— 
“The name the wee ane got was Helenore,” 
bears out this view. It has, however, been suggested that 
wean is derived from the Anglo-Saxon wen-an,—that it means, 
in fact, a child that has been weaned. Mr. Reid, of course, 
quotes all the lines from Burns in which the word occurs. 
One of them,— 
«A smytrie 0’ wee duddie weans,” 
may be said to give some countenance to the second of these 
theories of the derivation of the word, the more especially as 
another quotation given by Mr. Reid,— 
“‘ An’ cleed her bairns, man, wife, an’ wean, 
In mourning weed,” 
suggests a difference in significance between “ bairn” and 
“wean.” Burns, of course, would have had no scruple in 
heaping, and as a matter of fact did heap, diminutives on 
diminutives, when they appeared to aid lucidity or illustrate 
affection. But “wee,” in “wee duddie weans,” does neither. 
The probability, therefore, is that Burns used the word with- 
out troubling himself as to the question of its origin, which, 
therefore, is left open. 

Mr. Reid’s Concordance will, among other things, encourage 
the suspicion that Burns invented Scotch words to suit his pur- 
pose. Take, for example, the immortal and inimitable “tapetless, 
ramfeezl’d hizzie,” which loses all its strength when translated 
into “heedless, exhausted girl.” It is rather curious that Mr. 
Reid is unable to show that Burns used either of these two 
adjectives in any other line than that quoted. Jamieson, we 
find, makes out “tapetless” to be the equivalent of “tabetless,” 
which, however, means “ benumbed,” or “ destitute of strength.” 
But surely this is, to say the least of it, far-fetched. Would 
Burns have brought two adjectives meaning practically the 
same thing into such close juxtaposition? As for “ram- 
feezl’d,” the Scotch lexicographer becomes hopelessly and 
amusingly bewildered, and learnedly and desparingly asks, as 
Jonathan Oldbuck himself might bave done,—“ Teut. ramme, 
vectis, a lever, and futsel-en agitare, factitare, q. exhausted in 
working with a lever? or shall we rather trace it to ramme, 
aries?” But these are only two proofs of how “ wonders from 
the familiar start” in such a book as this Concordance to 
Burns. 





THE YANGTZE AND ITS MASTERS.* 
Ir we took the advice, delivered in “honest seriousness” by 
Mr. Perceval on the final page of his book, we should lay it 
aside, which, perhaps, is the last thing he would desire. For 
he makes this solemn appeal to the public, taking care, how- 
ever, to make it when he might presume that what he recom- 
mends should not be done has been done:—“I say, read 
nothing; but come and visit this people, a nation more 
wonderful than the ancient Egyptians, living, ruling, and 
peacefully unfolding to our gaze a panorama of lost ages,” 
—meaning, we suppose, that China as it is, the Manchus not- 





* The Land of the Dragon: My Boating Excursions to the Gorges of the Upper 
Yangtze. By William Spencer Perceval, her Majesty’s Civil Service, China. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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withstanding, is a picture of China as it was thousands of 
yearsago. But what are the vast majority of curious persons 
to do who have no chance of visiting “the Land of the 
Dragon”? Must they not read even so slight a book as this, 
written by a sojourner in that unique land, who imparts an 
interest to his narrative of personal experiences by warming it 
with a glow of enthusiasm for China and the Chinese, born of 
wonder, it is true, and not reverence? The serious counsel 
tendered must surely have been a mere form of speech, 
designed to indicate Mr. Perceval’s admiring frame of mind, 
and taking it as such, we shall proceed as if he had not urged 
the public to abstain from reading the book which he took the 
trouble to write, print, and publish. 

Mr. Perceval did not go up the Yangtze as an explorer or 
one intent on business, but as a holiday-maker, merely 
desirous of recruiting his health; and therefore it would be 
wrong to expect too much from him. Accordingly we have, 
in the main, sufficiently agreeable narratives of personal 
adventures, and general descriptions of river and glen 
scenery above Hankow and below Chung-king, for, time 
running short, he did not, like Mr. Little, reach the latter 
town. Having passed the gorge of Mitan, he turned 
back, and by easy stages gained his starting-point. The 
“gorges” are the deep narrow channels which, varying in 
length from three to more than twenty miles, the great 
stream has cut for itself through the limestone rocks, which 
rise, sometimes sheer, on either side. They vary in height 
from five hundred to three thousand feet, and are not every- 
where destitute of small vegetation. The summits of many 
have castellated formations, others rise into spires, the loftiest 
taking these pyramidal shapes. The base lies in deep shadow, 
which increases the solemn impression made by the gloomy 
stream flowing swiftly along, so far from the sunlight, in such 
a contracted bed. Between the gorges are rapids, so frequent 
on the river, up which the junks are hauled, the cheery 
“trackers” passing along the broken banks as best they may. 
Mr. Perceval has given a spirited picture of the hazardous 
process. Coming down-stream is hardly less exciting, for fine 
steering is required in the swirling current of the rocky reaches, 
while in one spot a whirlpool rages in mid-stream. The master- 
boatman thought fit to thrust the junk into the centre of this 
danger, in order that the travellers might see and feel what it 
was like. Of course, the man knew that the stream, as it was 
then, could not harm the junk; but the experience does not 
seem to have been agreeable :— 

“Round we went, and after having reached the vortex, which 

was now quite underneath the keel of the boat, the motion became 
extremely unpleasant; we were simply turning round and round 
as though fixed ona pivot, and at anything but a slow speed. On 
looking over the side, there was the horrible cone straight under- 
neath us, like the mouth of some huge sea-monster, ready to 
swallow everything that approached. The most powerful swimmer 
would not have had the remotest chance of escape; down he 
would have been drawn like a fly, and ground up among the 
sunken rocks below.” 
Naturally, the boatman took them out of the peril as easily as 
he had put them in it, and, being familiar with the thing, he 
must have been amused at the effect produced on his 
employers. But to them it was an impressive experience, not 
to be renewed. 

The glens running out from the river-banks are narrow 
chasms shut in by towering rocks. The ledges of these are 
“covered with different kinds of timber and flowering plants 
of the most delicate and brilliant colours.” A stream tumbles 
down towards the big river, and “lovely birds” haunt the 
waterfalls ; while from the ferny and blossoming thickets the 
intruders turned out gold and silver pheasants and the Reeve 
pheasant. The birds showed no alarm, but moved in fearless 
pride and freedom. The glen where these were found is com- 
pendiously described as “a perfect paradise, covered with 
ferns,{flowers, and orchids.” The excursionists owed this and 
similar sights to their guide, a Russian by birth, who had 
lived in the country on and off for twenty years, a geologist, 
and a botanist not unknown at Kew, and familiar with the 
river region ashore and afloat. Among other places to which 
he guided them was a cave-temple in the face of a lofty, pre- 
cipitous cliff, reached by inland detours and perilous goat- 
paths along its face. By the aid of dollars they got to see 
the temple interior, and the priests were so pleased with the 
offerings that they lighted up the place, and what the “ foreign 
devils” saw, let one of them tell in an abbreviated form :— 

“ Every joss in the place appeared to be grinning and staring 





at us, and illumined as they were by the bright light of the 
burning torches, they stood out clearly and distinctly from the 
dark walls of the cavern...... The horribly deformed wicked 
josses with the lobster eyes looked more malicious than ever in 
the strong red light of the burning rosin and pine... . . , There 
must have been a hundred josses altogether, all more or less 
painted and gilded, two or three of the more important ones 
[being] clothed in rich and gaudy silks.” 

Mr. Archibald Little has not yet succeeded in opening the 
river to steamers as far as Chung-king. In an excellent 
volume, it may be remembered,* he gave a most interesting 
account of his voyage up the stream ; and we learn from Mr. 
Perceval that Mr. Little got a craft built in London, put 
together at Shanghai, and actually navigated to Ichang. 
But there she was stayed, permission for further progress 
being refused, and thus the feasibility of working by steam, 
at the proper season, through the gorges and rapids has not 
been tested. There is a treaty-right to goas far as Chung-king, 
and it is recognised by the Government, but the obstacles to 
its exercise have hitherto proved insuperable. Mr. Perceval, 
remarking that all the natives dislike the advent of steam 
navigation, puts the matter tersely in this way :— 

“The Mandarins objected because they feared the result of 

any closer intimacy with the outside barbarian. The governing 
authorities objected because they feared a row. The merchants 
objected because they feared that foreign traders would soon learn 
the price of Szechuen produce, and so cut down their profits. The 
boat-owners objected because they feared the steamers would take 
away their occupation; and the trackers and coolies objected 
because they feared that, if the boat traffic disappeared, their 
means of livelihood would disappear also.” 
We who know what railways had to encounter in England 
sixty years ago, may at all events extend some sympathy to 
the parties engaged in this strife, which may ultimately end 
in the substitution, to some extent, of steamers for junks, 
But the battle-royal at Ichang illustrates the difficulties and 
toils of the river pioneers, 

The solid part of the book is in the last three chapters, 
where some food for reflection may be found by those who 
desire to know what China is. In these discourses we find 
ample proof of the deep impression which a great people, with 
a history absolutely lost in antiquity, has made upon the 
author. We refer especially to his account—we might almost 
eall it defence—of the Literati, and the rigid system which 
brings them into being, a system, he says, “ which renders China 
impregnable, and maintains amongst her vast population such 
an equality of education, of patriotism, of pride, and of every 
natural prejudice.” Again, he says :—I do not know whether 
education is compulsory, but I know it is universal. All our 
servants read and write with facility.” He considers the 
present régime of China, and finds that “its elaborate consti- 
tution of philosophy and punctilio” has been attended with 
unparalleled success. ‘The millions generally are content, in 
comparison with the ever-recurring revolutions and short 
historical epochs of other nations.” For the annals of China 
“are unbroken for more than four thousand years,” and as the 
people are now, so they appear to have been when the annals 
began. The moral is, that to win them, or win a way among 
them, they must be sympathetically and not contemptuously 
treated, which seems reasonable counsel where all is so 
ancient and profoundly rooted. There are some signs of a 
change indicating a tendency to learn from Europe what may 
be deemed useful. They have put a new mathematical 
course in their examination plans, and they have a railway 
all their own. A propos of this, Mr. Perceval says, in words 
with which we may conclude :—* They are a peculiar people, 
difficult to convince, impossible to coerce, and hard to change 
from their old conservative ways; but when once they are 
seriously convinced that an innovation is practically advan- 
tageous, they no longer fear the opposition of spirits of earth 
and air, nor the displeasure of ancestral ghosts.” Should 
that time arrive on a grand scale, we shall see such a revival 
of China as will make a revolution in the politics of the Farther 
East. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH.+ 
Sap to say, France as a country is certainly less known to the 
ordinary Englishman of the present day than it was twenty- 
five years ago. Many natural causes have produced this 
result. Amongst others, the cheapness and comfort of 





* Spectator, March 3rd, 1888. 
+ French and English: a Comparison, By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London 
and New York: Macmillan and Co. 
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travelling nowadays has had no small part in making France 
no longer the objective of the British tourist; and distant 
countries which were formerly inaccessible but to the few, are 
now the aim and delight of the many, while the fair land of 
France is seen but in transit. In consequence, if the truth be 
told, there is now less interest evinced among us as to the 
nature, character, habits, and customs of modern France; 
hence less study of the peculiarities which distinguish our 
respective races. Some may consider that the changes wrought 
in France by its political unsettledness have changed our 
notions as to the value of French institutions, and the very 
commonplace character of the men who have governed the 
country since the death of Gambetta has prevented our interest 
from being kept alive by the prospect of better days under 
greater genius. But if this be so to Englishmen, it is not the case 
with our cousins across the Atlantic. France is still the same 
France to them, and Paris remains the one attraction that 
will compensate for many a disappointment experienced in 
their journey through England. To the American mind, there 
are many comparisons to be made between England and 
France which are not to the advantage of the former; and 
articles such as those which Mr. Hamerton addressed to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and which he has had the good idea of 
republishing now in book-form, have been, and are likely to 
be, read with considerable interest and pleasure by a wide 
circle of readers who know how competent Mr. Hamerton is 
to speak comparatively of both the English and the French 
nation. 

Mr. Hamerton declares, in the introduction, that he is an 
Opportunist, believing “that the best government is that 
which is best suited to the present condition of a nation, 
though another might be ideally superior.” Elsewhere he 
states that he has no illusions about friendship between 
nations, and that there will never be any firm friendship 
between England and France. In another passage, he ex- 
presses the conviction that he has “at least written with the 
most sincere desire to be impartial.” It is not within the 
province of criticism, nor is it our intention, to cavil at the 
private sentiments of an author; but we may point out that 
his work is scarcely likely to be as impartial as he imagines, if 
in a comparison between England and France, Mr. Hamerton 
starts by declaring for instability against stability of govern- 
ment, and pronounces the entente cordiale to be an impossibility. 
The Opportunist character of the present form of government 
in France is notoriously injurious to the interests of the 
country as a nation, while the commercial relations between 
France and England have grown to such an extent that a 
sentimental friendship is no longer possible between two 
nations that have such firm practical grounds on which 
to base their alliance We wish that Mr. Hamerton had 
found it possible to treat at some length the great social 
and moral changes that have come over France and England 
within the last twenty years. Those changes are so great 
and so radical that they are worthy of his comparing 
pen, which, had it been devoted to this subject in the first 
instance, would have shown that while England is being to a 
certain extent Frenchified, France to an equal degree is being 
Anglicised. 

To establish a basis of comparison, Mr. Hamerton has taken 
education, politics, religion, national virtues, society, and 
customs as his starting-points. We cannot well see why he 
did not take language as an equally good basis. In treating 
the subject of education, he contrasts, in a manner which is 
very suggestive, that of the two countries in their physical, 
intellectual, artistic, moral, and social aspects. He tells us 
that it has been said by a French author, that of all modern 
races, the English come nearer in the physical life to the 
existence of the ancient Greeks, but that the Greeks trained 
themselves systematically, while the English do not. They are 
active by nature, with a love of rural amusement and of the 
open air. Thus, in an informal way, they get a kind of 
unscientific training of immense value to their health 
and vigour. The great advantage of the English games 
and love of sport is that they have a healthy influence on the 
body independently of the muscular exertion, through the 
diversion they give to the mind. The French in this century 
have till lately treated physical exercise with such complete 
neglect that now a reaction is setting in. “It may be doubted 
whether in any age or country the brain has been worked with 
such complete disregard of the body as in France from 1830 








to 1870.” The present generation is more active, the effects 
of gymnastics are beginning to tell, and the military exercises 
imposed on almost every citizen since the war have been 
of the greatest bodily benefit. The French have attained 
great skill in fencing; the English are all supposed to be 
boxers. Swimming is much more cultivated and practised in 
France, though till lately there has been an intense prejudice 
against boating. The comparison Mr. Hamerton draws between 
field sports in England and France is amusing, and his 
conclusions are in some respects novel and unexpected. It 
is interesting to read, in the chapter on “Education,” that 
a French Professor told Mr. Hamerton that “when pupils who 
do not study Latin and Greek are brought into contact with 
the others on other subjects, their intelligence seems un- 
developed and inflexible,” and still more interesting to find 
that at the present time “the study of modern languages is 
obligatory in secondary education throughout France.” 
Would it were here! Upon the subject of religion and moral 
training it is scarcely impartial, we should say, to write that 
“the effect of clerical education is not moral, but the contrary, 
as it compels the boy who is not a sincere believer to earn the 
arts of dissimulation.” Yet Mr. Hamerton admits, on the other 
hand, that the moral authority of French lay teachers is 
inadequate. They have not the power of the priests, nor even 
of the English clergy, and the consequence is that a new 
generation of Frenchmen is growing up under insufficient 
moral control. ‘“ What is wanted, is a class of lay principals 
with something like the moral authority of Dr. Arnold.” 
But surely it was in Dr. Arnold’s strong personality that 
his power lay. That cannot be imparted to a system; 
it depends on the man himself. Mr. Hamerton deplores with 
much conviction the small place that home influence takes in 
England in the education of boys. The boys are packed 
off to some distant school, and during their school life they 
only spend their holidays at home, where they are guests, 
and the great business is to amuse them. This deprives home 
residence of all beneficial discipline. Then they go away to 
follow some profession, and the whole sum of parental influence 
may be reckoned up by months, or even weeks. The one great 
anxiety that torments all thoughtful Englishmen, and still more 
thoughtful Frenchmen, in the present day is the establishment 
of an accepted moral authority. Mr. Hamerton is only able 
to see one which might be efficacious, and that is a severe public 
opinion. As it at present exists, it chiefly rewards conformity 
and punishes nonconformity in externals; but he gives three 
cases in which it does operate effectually,—the French disap- 
proval of debt, which is extremely strong, and which, at least 
in provincial life, does really operate as an effective restraint 
on extravagance; then, again, the American disapproval of 
idleness; and, in the English upper classes, the general and 
salutary disapproval of everything held to be ungentlemanly. 

As to the lay schools, the lycées of France, we would 
recommend any one interested in the subject to read what 
Alexandre Dumas the younger says of them in the first pages 
of L’ Affaire Clémenceau. We are not aware that non-clerical 
education is necessarily an incentive to morality, sincerity, or 
truth. With regard to truth, Mr. Hamerton dismisses the 
French notion that all Englishmen are hypocrites, but en- 
dorses Mr. James Payn’s statement that the habit of literary 
lying is almost universal in England. And yet we believe this 
island to be the abode of truth! But apparently it is not, and 
the chapter on lying in France and in England is very good 
reading. According to Mr. Hamerton, justice is in England 
impossible to the same extent as it is in France, on account 
of class prejudices; but we always imagined that fair play, 
implying justice, was the Englishman’s watchword. Purity, 
that virtue which the British matron flaunts so proudly before 
her French sisters, uppears to be quite as much a Gallic virtue 
as it is an English one, or rather, in more vulgar phraseology, 
there is little to choose between the two nations in regard to 
its exercise. On the other hand, we do not find Mr. Hamerton 
extolling temperance and thrift in France to the same degree 
as we ourselves should be ready to do. 


There is a careful comparison between the art qualities 
possessed by the two nations. Mr. Hamerton describes the 
seriousness of French teaching, where artists of the highest 
reputation, every hour of whose time is valuable, do not hesi- 
tate to undertake teaching of private schools of painting,— 
often for not even a nominal payment. He does not consider 
either the French or the English to be artistic peoples; but it 
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is Paris which has maintained a leadership, though against 
powerful rivals. London has no comparable influence. Many 
of the best English artists, including the President of the 
Royal Academy, have studied their art abroad, and the methods 
of English academical teaching, which require a minute and 
trifling finish in mere studies, are a waste of the pupil’s time. 
After discussing and weighing the general understanding of 
Art in the two countries, he winds up with a conclusion which 


strikes us as happily put :— 


“Tf I were askel what is the particular difficulty that usually 
prevents the English from understanding art, I should answer, 
the extreme energy and activity of their moral sense. They have 
a sort of moral hunger which tries to satisfy itself in season and 
out of season. That interferes with their understanding of a 
pursuit which lies outside of morals. The teaching of their most 
celebrated art critic, Mr. Ruskin, was joyfully accepted by the 
English, because it seemed for the first time to place art upon a 
substantial moral foundation, making truth, industry, con- 
scientiousness, its cardinal virtues. The English imagined, for a 
time, that they had subordinated the fine arts to their own 
dominant moral instincts. Painting was to abandon all its tricks 
and become truthful. It was to represent events as they really 
occurred, and not so as to make the best pictures, a sacrifice of art 
to veracity that pleased the innermost British conscience. Again, 
it was assumed that mere toil in the accurate representation of 
details was in itself a merit, because industry is meritorious in 
common occupations. In short, all the moral virtues were placed 


before art itself, which in reality is but accidentally connected with 


PRBM sa: 5 The feebler moral sense of the Parisian mind and 
its less passionate affection for nature, have left it more dis- 


engaged and more at liberty to accept art on its own account, as 


art and nothing more. There is a kind of Paganism which is able 


to rest content without deep moral problems, and to accept with 
satisfaction what art has to give without asking for that which it 


cannot give. The final word on the subject may be that there is a 


diversity of ideals; that the English ideal (speaking generally) is 
moral, and the Parisian ideal is artistic.” 

It is impossible, in considering this “comparison,” which is 
very detailed, to do more than glance at a few of the subjects 
which Mr. Hamerton has treated. But the chapter on “Cus- 
toms ” deserves special notice, and his consideration of it from 
what he calls the chronological point of view is curious, and 
contains many good thoughts very well worth thinking about. 
On the whole, we are rather disposed to believe that euphony 
had less to do with the title, French and English, than Mr. 
Hamerton himself would allow. There is certainly a sneaking 
belief that, of the two peoples, the French have more claims to 
superiority. We are prepared to concede much, but cannot 
go quite so far as this. At the same time, we do not deny 
having read Mr. Hamerton’s work with much pleasure; but it 
has led us to realise very forcibly the partial truth of the old 
adage that “ comparisons are odious.” 


MANUAL OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES.* 
Tus book will be most valuable and useful, not only to 
students of Oriental archeology, but to every one who is 
interested in the early beginnings of architecture, sculpture, 
and the industrial arts. The quantity of information con- 
tained in one small volume is wonderful, embracing the art 
history of Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, Syria, Judea, Pheenicia, 
and Carthage. By the study of the illustrations alone, a clear 
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This simplifies matters very much, though, indeed, the windin 
of one stream, coloured by the soil of all these different aa 
shadowed by their different growths of character and fancy, 
seems to afford study enough for a lifetime. Much myste f 
and difficulty are added by the fact of the almost utter disay- 
pearance of the Asiatic monuments. Their towers and temples 
and palaces are all overthrown ; there is nothing left in Assyria 
as M. Babelon says, like the Pyramids or the Parthenon, i 
carry on great traditions to our day. So much the more 
admirable is the genius and the industry of those men, such as 
Loftus and Taylor, Heuzey and De Sarzec, who by undergroung 
burrowings in ruined towns and palaces have been able to 
reconstruct them for us as they stood. The cause of this 
general ruin is a very simple one: the Chaldzans and Assyrians 
built of brick, instead of stone. They had not the quarries 
that the Egyptians found close at hand for all their great 
buildings ; and besides this necessity of building walls of brick, 
they were obliged, on those flat and damp plains, to make plat- 
forms of unbaked brick as foundations. A few hundred years 
of rain and flood were enough to reduce these again, by slow 
degrees, to the mud they originally came from; and thus the 
walls of Nineveh and Babylon have crumbled down to thei: 
native dust. 

Very great ingenuity in using brick was shown by these 
early builders,—of this, one of the most curious instances is to 
be found in the pillars of Tello, a Chaldzan town which existed 
long before Nineveh and Babylon. The early vaulting here, 
and in other Chaldean remains, such as Mugheir, is also very 
remarkable : these vaults and domes are the earliest known in 
the world. The wonders of Tello, its sculpture in stone and 
bronze, its curious terra-cottas, and most extraordinary 
specimens of the cutting of precious stones for seals and 
cylinders, are now to be seen chiefly at the Louvre. 

From Chaldwan art to that of Assyria proper is a great 
advance. The Assyrians were very scientific, and their 
building, especially in their domes and vaults, was never 
equalled, in M. Babelon’s opinion, by the Egyptians or even 
the Romans. They also used wood in their roofs ; the remains 
of a cedar beam, no doubt originally hewn in Lebanon, and 
found among the ruins of a palace at Nimroud, are now to be 
seen at the British Museum. There, of course, and at the 
Louvre, Assyria can be studied better than in any book, 
though such a manual as this must always be invaluable for 
reference. Even by those who do not pretend to be students 
of Oriental archxology, and who only wish for a slight yet 
intelligent knowledge of the subject, with that “vagueness 
characteristic of most well-informed people,” such a book as 
this will be found useful and agreeable. It will relieve them 
of the sense of confused awe which an utterly ignorant yet not 
stupid person must naturally feel in the presence of the great 
Assyrian monuments. 


It is, of course, from the marvellous bas-reliefs that Oriental 
students have gained all their acquaintance with the appear- 
ance of Assyrian towns and palaces,—the staged towers, their 
domes overlaid with plates of wrought gold, the square gate- 
ways of the fortresses. The Chaldzans, with no stone or 


idea can be gained of the different characteristics of these | marble of their own, used to carve their rough, strange, and 
nations. Though each has distinct features of its own, one is | most powerful statuary from imported blocks of diorite and 
certainly much more struck by likeness than unlikeness, and porphyry. The Assyrians possessed alabaster quarries; thus, 


of this we are given an explanation :— 

“In these old Eastern civilisations which held sway over the 
world before Greece and Rome, only two streams of artistic 
influence are really to be traced,—that which rises from Egypt 
and that which issues from Assyria. Often they took a parallel 
course, side by side, sharing like brothers the empire of the arts; 
sometimes they opposed or obstinately excluded one another; or 
else they joined forces, mingled closely with one another, an 
united their original capacities in a common fund. But if these 
varying conditions produced in certain countries a local and 
indigenous art which is neither purely Egyptian nor purely 
Assyrian, we can always decompose its elements and make a 
chemical analysis of it, so to speak; and when we have restored 
to Egypt that which properly belongs to her, and to Assyria 
all that has been borrowed from her, we perceive that nothing 
remains at the bottom of the crucible. Thus, it may be said 


| 


that, properly speaking, there is no Persian art, or Hittite art, | 


or Jewish art, or Phoenician or Carthaginian art; everywhere 


perhaps altered, in proportions which vary according to time, 
environment, and political conditions. ..... Leaving Egypt 
on one side, it is the Asiatic, or, more strictly, the Chaldso- 
Assyrian stream that we have undertaken to study exclusively.” 


* Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By Ernest Babelon. Translated and 
Enlarged by B. T. A. Evetts, M A. With 241 Illustrations. London: H. Grevel 
and Co. 1889, 


among them, sculptors devoted themselves almost entirely to 
carving in bas-relief, the material being more suitable for this 
than for statues. Thus, all the history, the appearance, the 
daily life, the religion, the wars, the art and science of Assyri’, 
have come down to us in these wonderful carved pictures, 


1 | without proportion or perspective, but often vivid and lifelike 


to the last degree, though never really escaping from the archaic 
stiffness handed down from early days of Chaldza. In these bas- 
reliefs we can even study the furniture of the Assyrian palaces, 
wood overlaid or encrusted with bronze, or gold, or ivory. The 
rich carpets, the leather and the embroidered stuffs used for 
hangings or dresses, the animals, trees, and flowers of the 
country are also to be found here, true though conventional 
pictures, of which the reproductions in this book give a most 


' exeelle 1 ¢ oF * ar remel 
we find the forms of Egypt or those of Assyria grouped, mixed, | excellent idea. Some of the Assyrian bronzes are extr y 


curious: to those who do not already know them at the Louvre, 
we would mention especially “The Demon of the South-West 
Wind.” “Nothing,” says the Manual truly, “can be imagined 


more hideous and more expressive thar the head, with its glaring 


eyes, roaring throat, horned brows, crooked fingers, and flesh- 


, less body with lion’s claws.” Truly an Asiatic, not a European 
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a of the south-west wind! Another great curiosity is a 
he De Clercq collection, supposed to repre- 
hell; a horrible gaping monster, with wings 
ng behind, looking over the plaque, and 

«ning it with his two front claws. 
ge rt a is a magnificent imitation of the Chaldxo- 
Assyrian, also largely influenced by Egypt and Greece. This 
is shown most strongly in the bas-relief of Cyrus, a the most 
ancient Persian sculpture known.” In this portrait of the 
King, M. Babelon says that his face is European ; he is 
crowned in Egyptian fashion ; his great wings and his robe 
may be traced to Chaldxa and Assyria. The art of enamelling 
prick, a Chaldean discovery, was carried to great perfection 
in Persia. M. Babelon gives illustrations of M. Dieulafoy’s 
restorations (to be seen at the Louvre) which seem to be very 
splendid, both in colour and design. Magnificence in dress 
and ornament, and luxury in furniture, a general love of colour 
and splendour, seem to have been the ways in which Persian 
art chiefly showed its own character, a character which shocked 
and disgusted the severer taste of the Greeks. 

It is a considerable descent from these great nations to the 
Hittites, that mixed and curious people who inhabited part of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and who have left traces of themselves 
in the coarse and grotesque rock-sculptures recently found in 
these countries. As M. Babelon says, “ we might call it 
Assyrian art interpreted by barbarians.” Thus, it has none 
of the interest which belongs to originality, however rough ; 
but is the degenerate art of a low race, only capable of badly 
copying its superiors. 

Jewish art, in some ways the most interesting development 
of all, is also derived both from Egypt and Assyria. The 
Manual devotes some pages to the description of the Temple 
and its furniture, “the highest effort of Jewish art.” We are 
reminded that the decorators of the Temple were Pheenicians, 
whose art was of a hybrid character, “a sort of compromise 
between Asia and Egypt.” The tombs in Palestine are said 
to be chiefly Greek, except the most curious tomb at Siloam, 
which is Egyptian in style. 

All this latter part of the Manual, including the art of 
Judea, Phenicia, Cyprus, and Carthage, is well worth careful 
study, and cannot be treated with any justice in the limits of 
The wanderings of the trading Phenicians, who 


ide , 
bronze plaque in t 
gent the Assyrian he! 
and curly tail, standi 


a review. 


euried Assyrian and Egyptian art about the world, stamped | 


with their own character and rather degraded by it, with a 
gradual mixture of Greek, and a prevalence of low and 
grotesque forms as time went on, are in themselves a romantic 
chapter of history. After stretching beyond Cyprus to the 
northern shores of Africa, we find Pheenician hands at work in 
Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, and Spain. Notthat these temples and 
monuments exist still; they have long become dust ; the only 
remains of Phoenician architecture now are a few tombs, and 
the harbours and jetties on the Mediterranean coast, now 
mostly buried in the sand. 

It only remains to call attention to the work of the trans- 
lator, which is done excellently well. Being an advanced 
Oriental student, he has also been able to enlarge and improve 
the book where necessary, so as to make it more really useful 
and comprehensive for English readers. On the whole, this 
Monual is a great success, and will certainly be welcomed by 
all who are interested in its subject. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In dealing with the Universal Review for August, it is necessary 
to speak first of the pictures, for they are always its chief feature. 
In the present number, the most remarkable are those illustrating 
Mr. Julian Corbett’s “ Jezebel,”—a somewhat grotesque attempt to 
whitewash the wife of Ahab. Clever, affected, and ugly are perhaps 
the words that express them best. There is a certain parade of 
Phoenician archeology in some of the drawings; but it can hardly 
be said that the artists have very successfully managed their 
Sidonian local colour. The Jezebel who is sitting at her balcony, 
with something which looks like an eye-glass, but which is pro- 
bably meant for a rose, in her hand, evidently often sat as a 
model to the late Mr. Rossetti, for the familiar hair, mouth, 
nose, and eyes are all there. Still, she is the least offensive 
of the four pictures, which, for all their artistic trickiness 
and effrontery, are in reality not very attractive. The article 
on “Protection in France,” by Mr. Robert Donald, is a very 
able and important review of the condition to which the 








| literary art. 








fiscal policy pursued in France during the last ten years has 
reduced the industries of the Republic. If any Englishmen are 
still inclined to adopt Fair-trade, they cannot do better than study 
this most instructive article, which, if the Secretary of the 
Cobden Club is wise, he will get the editor’s permission to re- 
publish as a pamphlet. “Essays on Life” Bye eee Sig 
brightly written, but somehow lacks the charm which Mr. 
Stevenson gives to such occasional writing. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Vol. IX. Third Series. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The portrait of 
this volume is of the eminent Hebraist, Dr. Cheyne. An account of 
his labours in Biblical criticism accompanies it. Among the other 
contents of a volume that fully maintains its high average of 
interest and value, we may mention a confession of faith by the 
veteran Franz Delitzsch, under the title of “The Deep Gulf 
between the Old Theology and the New;” and papers (part of a 
series) by Professor A. B. Bruce, on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
others; also, in succession to what we have had in the preceding 
volume, on “ Early Christian Monuments in Phrygia,” by Professor 
W.M. Ramsay. Mr. T. G. Selby writes what seems to us a very 
fair answer to Professor Huxley’s very dogmatic impeachment of 
the miracle of the swine at Gadara. 

Red Hugh’s Captivity. By Standish O’Grady. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This volume gives a most curious and _inter- 
esting glimpse into Irish affairs in Elizabeth’s reign. “ Red 
Hugh” was the son of one of the most powerful Irish chiefs, 
and was kidnapped by the Viceroy of the time, who used for his 
bait a ship laden with wines, and made a great “haul,” so to 
speak, of Irish notables, who hastened on board to buy. The boy 
—he was not far in his teens—was taken to Dublin and kept in 
captivity. Once he escaped and was retaken. He escaped again 
and succeeded, though not without great peril of his life, his 
companion in his flight dying of hunger and exhaustion, a fate 
which Red Hugh seems to have avoided by eating leaves. A 
most picturesque book this, put together throughout with the 
care and the command of his subject which characterise the 
author’s work. One may learn from it more about Ireland and 
the English rule than from many far more ambitious works. One 
thing, among others, comes promiently out, that the Irish at that 
time, whatever may be the case now, loved a vigorous rule. The 
very Viceroy who kidnapped Red Hugh left Ireland amidst 
regrets that were almost universal. 

The Old Bamboo-Hewer’s Story. By F. Victor Dickins. 
(Triibner and Co.)—* The Tale of Taketori,” the earliest of the 
Japanese romances of the tenth cent ty, is, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying it, a charming and gra:eful idyll. We can well 
believe Mr. Dickins when he draws a comparison between this, 
the first of the ‘‘monegatari”’ and the “ Genji-monogatari,” 
much to the advantage of “The Tale of Taketori.” Both in 
construction and poetical imagination, it is of a high order of 
What it has suffered in translation must, of course, 
be great, though Mr. Dickins has done his best. We are not sure 
that a less avchaie style would not have suited the Japanese 
equally well. We have, besides the Japanese text, a commentary, 
notes, a vocabulary, and three chromo-lithographs from pictures 
on rolls, or makimono. Mr. Dickins has done well in translating 
this delightful old Japanese tale. 

The Senses of Animals. By Sir J. Lubbock. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—Sir J. Lubbock writes “with special reference to insects,” 
so that the unscientific reader will look in vain for anecdotes of 
domestic animals. However, there is nothing dull in the argu- 
ments and discussions on the disputed uses of sense-organs in the 
insects, crustacea, and mollusca,—beetles, grasshoppers, ants, and 
bees. The greatest perplexity exists as to the use of organs, evi- 
dently sense-organs, which are scattered all over the bodies of 
crickets and insects, and which are confined to no particular 
region. We are unable to distinguish whether an insect sees, 
hears, or smells with some curious process. The mode of vision 
by compound eyes and ocelli is another tough point, as well as 
the distinction of colour and light. Yet why should we puzzle 
over problematical sense-organs, when there is plenty of room for 
another sense between sound and light? The last third of the 
volume will prove more interesting to the general reader, with its 
chapters on “ Bees and Colours,” “ Limits of Vision,” “ Recogni- 
tion among Ants,” and “ Limitation of Instinct,’”’—a most wonder- 
ful and tantalising subject. Sir J. Lubbock’s experiments-on the 
intelligence of dogs are full of suggestion. There is a large field 
open for research in that subject. Incidentally he mentions Laura 
Bridgeman (whose death has just been recorded). What an in- 
aa comparison is there not between a human being, though 





blind, #leaf, and dumb, and the most intelligent of the lower 
anime’! We should like to hear more from Sir John on The 
Senses of Animals; he gives us just enough to whet our appetite. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by Charles Eliot 
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Norton. 2vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—These letters include the 
period between his marriage and the publication of “The French 
Revolution.” Many have already appeared in Mr. Froude’s Life 
of Carlyle, where, says Professor Norton, “they are printed with 
what in the work of any other editor would be surprising indiffer- 
ence to correctness.” The editor gives us a sufficiently full index, 
but we should have been thankful for a table of contents. 

Frederick the Great. By H. Tuttle. 2 vols., 1740-56. With 2 
Maps. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Tuttle is quite right when he 
says that the part played by Frederick in his reign renders neces- 
sary, the preponderance of biographical matter. The mere fact of 
the title of his work sufficiently indicates the importance of the 
King’s overpowering personality. And though Mr. Tuttle tries 
to look upon Frederick as only one of the actors in the progress 
of Prussia, the attention of the student of history is all the more 
centred on the figure of the King. The history of Frederick was 
the history of Europe. We get a striking picture of the great 
General, and one that is drawn with an impartiality somewhat 
rare. It is needless, therefore, to remark that such a picture 
brings out to the full the meanness, the treachery, and the un- 
mitigated ruffianism of the man. So continuous and involved 
was Frederick’s deceit, that a sober mind wonders that he so 
seldom overreached himself. He had always, indeed, a final 
resort, that of violence, or, to put it more gently, action ; in that, 
indeed, lay his greatness. The manner in which Mr. Tuttle 
enables us to grasp the contemporary statesmanship is really 
deserving of high praise ; it shows forcibly how little the wretched 
and feeble diplomacy of the allies deserved the term. The rude 
and often laughable statecraft of the Prussian King compares 
favourably indeed with that of his adversaries. The leading 
characters in the two Silesian wars are sketched in a few lines 
with a truth and force that leave little to be desired. These two 
volumes are, indeed, interesting reading; the chain of events is 
always continuous, and rarely overlaps ; and the two campaigns in 
Silesia are described with clearness and commented on with brevity. 
We cannot help thinking that too much space is devoted to the 
ephemeral diplomacy of the various Courts; such studies are 
interesting, but do not help the reader when carried too far. We 
look forward with much pleasure to the narrative of the Seven 
Years’ War which is promised us by Mr. Tuttle. 


Operatic Tales. By F.R. Chesney. (Ward and Downey.)—The 
first impression which these cperatic tales make on us is their 
extreme fancifulness and improbability, which frequently verge 
on the absurd. <A few of them, of course, do not merit this 
reproach, and have, besides, a fascination and pathos which 
balances even great absurdities. Still, it is curious how weak 
some of the plots seem, when divested of the divine music which 
has made them familiar tous. The “Tales” are written somewhat 
after the manner of programmes, and with no attempt whatever to 
invest them with any grace of feeling. Occasionally the writer 
seems to see the humorous side of the stories, though, as a rule, 
the stories are told without comment of any kind, and in a manner 
which becomes trying from its sameness. 


ScHooL-Booxs.—Odyssey of Homer, Book x. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by G. M. Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—This is a carefully constructed and complete 
little edition. The introduction deals with “ Homeric Forms ;” in 
the appendices Mr. Edwards discusses such subjects as the usage of 
xe and &y, the metre, uses of moods, &c.,sometimes going deeper than 
is usual in books of this kind in matters of scholarship. The anno- 
tation seems satisfactory ——Analecta, selected by John Strachan, 
M.A.,and A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. (Macmillan), is a collection of 
passages, Greek and Latin, for exercise in translation at sight. 

The First Greek Reader. By F. H.Colson, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The 
scholar is supposed to have moved in the course of a hundred and 
ten pages, from sentences of the simplest kind to Prodicus and 
Xenophon. It is true that the editor has simplified the Greek, 
marking at the same time such extracts as he thinks difficult. 
Still, we think, for a “first” reader, the book aims at too much. 
With this reserve, we can recommend it. The Republic of Plato, 
Book x. By B.D. Turner, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Turner has 
edited this book as “an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s 
Philosophy.” We doubt, therefore, whether it should be rightly 
included under the heading of ‘‘ School-Books.” But for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, it seems likely to be useful. It is 
frequently useful to begin with the last chapter of a philosophical 
book, because there the author sums up his conclusions. By so 
doing, we start with a notion of what he wants to prove. It is 
towards this that Mr. Turner supplies efficient help.——T. Lucreti 
Cari de Rerum Natura, Liber v. Edited by J. D. Duff, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—Mr. Duff, in his introduction, 
treats of the customary subjects occurring to an editor of Lucretius, 
the life of the poct (in which he seems somewhat too sceptical as to 
the statements of St. Jerome), the characteristics of the poems, 





the relation of Lucretius to Virgil, and the philosop 
of Epicurus. The article on “The Celestial Sph 
he expresses his obligations to a mathematical friend, is mop 

a novelty. The annotation seems full and Satisfactory. A aa 
and well-executed book.——Selections from Lucretius, By T ? 
Dymes. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Dymes’s idea to select an antholo 
of Lucretius is a good one, and his choice of passages j 
judicious. The notes are to the point, but decidedly roti 
in amount.—Cesar’s Seventh Campaign in Gaul. By W, Cook. 
worthy Compton, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.)—The only objection 
to the choice of the seventh book of the Commentaries for 4 
school-book is the occasional crudity of the Latin. (Mr. Cockaan 
says, however, “it stands second to none of the classics,” The 
matter is remarkably interesting. This interest Mr. Compton hag 
developed in the most praiseworthy way. Sketches made on the 
spot, drawings, illustrations of fortifications, engines of war, 
weapons, &c., have been liberally made use of. The result jg H 
really admirable class-book. No one ought to find Cesar du) 
with these illustrations. Of course, the initial mistake is putting 
Cesar into the hands of boys too young to take in the whole 
bearing of what they read.mLasy Passages for Translation into 
Greek. By John Young Sargent, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—Here 
we have two parts, containing respectively prepared passages— 
passages, i.e., in which help is given—and unprepared. Each part 
is divided into “ Narrative,” “ Platonic,” and “ Rhetorical] ” heads, 
Mr. Sargent’s skill and experience as a teacher of composition are 
such that a book from his hand is sure to be useful. We have 
also from his pen, and from the same publishers, a Latin Prose 
Primer. This volume gives us, in fact, what may be called 
lectures on Latin composition. Teachers and learners who are 
sufficiently advanced to study by themselves, will find them useful 
in the highest degree.——An Introduction to Latin Syntaz, By 
W.S. Gilson, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 


In books of devotion, we have The Mystic Vine, translated from 
the Latin by Samuel John Eales, D.C.L. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) Voices of the Spirit, by George Matheson, M.A. (Nisbet 
and Co.), about a hundred short meditations on spiritual subjects. 
——A Manual for Holy Days, by F. C. Woodhouse, M.A. (Wells 
Gardner and Darton), described as “a few thoughts for those 
week-days for which the Church provides special services.” 


hical Position 
ere,” for which 


Booxs Recrivep.—The County Councillor’s Directory. (Con- 
tract Journal Company.) The Torch and Colonial Book Circular, 
Edited by E. A. Petherick. Vol. II. (E. A. Petherick and Co,) 
—The Essex Hall Hymn and Tune Book. (Sunday School Associa- 
tion.) -—Fielding. “ Euglish Men of Letters” Series. Edited by 
Austin Dobson. (Macmillan and Co.)——Pollock’s Dictionary of 
the Clyde. (J. Menzies and Co., Glasgow.)-——Names and Synonyms 
of British Plants. By G. Egerton-Warburton, B.A. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) ——Designs of Stained Glass. (A. L. Moore and Co.)— 
Paris and its Exhibition. (Pall Mall Gazette Office.)——The Year- 
Book of Commerce. Edited by K. B. Murray. The Official Guide 
to the South-Eastern Railway, and the Royal Mail Route to Paris, 
India, and the Colonies. (Cassell and Co.) 


New Epirions.—A History of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
F. Procter, M.A. Eighteenth edition. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
The Baby’s Grandmother. By L. B. Walford. New edition. (S. 
Blackett and Hallam.) Catechism of Military Training. Com- 
piled by Major H. Fitz-Roy Marryat. Fourth edition.—@uides’ 
and Markers’ Duties in Company, Battalion, and Brigade Movements. 
By W. Gordon. Fifth edition. (Gale and Polden.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
itil 


Barber (T. W.), Engineer's Sketch-Book, 8vo 

Bennett (A. R.), Marine Aquaria, cr 8vo 

Beren (T.), Principle of Law of Negligence, roy 8vo.... 
Brown (E.), Poultry: their Varieties, &c., cr 8vo 
Buffen (F.), Musical Celebrities, 4'0 

Corbett (J.), Monk: English Men of Action, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Cowhams (J. H.), Graphic Lessons in Physical Geography, &c. (Wes. Ed. Com.) 4/5 
Cresswell (H.), The Wily Widow, 12mo sessssee seceseee.ee(S. Blackett) 2/0 
Crommelin (M.), Freaks of Lady Fortune, 2 vols. ¢ Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Daldy (F. R.), Colonial Copyright Acts, 8vo 6/0 
Davenport (K.), The Boy’s Own Poetry-Book, cr 8vo .. 3/6 
Farjeon (B. L.),‘Toilers of Babylon, 1Zmo (F. V. White) 26 
Foy (G.), Ansesthetics Ancient and Modern, 8vo (Bailliére) 
Galton (F.), Narrative of an Explorer in South Africa, cr 8vo(Ward & Lock) 
House (E. H.), Child of Japan, 12mo D.ane) 
Humpbreys (A. L.), History of Wellington, County Somerset, 4to (Hatchards) 
Jennings (C, E.), Cancer and its Complications, 8vo (Bailliére) 
Kendall (M.), Such is Life, cr 8vo a .(Longmans) 
Macleine (D.), The Coat without Seam Torn, cr 8vyo (Griffith & Farran) 
Murray (C.), Wild Darril, cr 8v0 ....0 pein (Longmans) 6 
Owen (D.), Declaration of War: a Survey, &c., 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 21/0 
Parker (J,), The Book of Job, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 
Patterson (A.), Amateur’s Zoo, cr 8vo .. (Dean) 2/0 
Riddell (J. H.), The Nun’s Curse, 12mo (Ward & Downey) 2/8 
Robson (J. H.), Solutions of Examination Papers in Algebra, er 8vo...(Relfe) 3/6 
Shakespere’s Cymbeline, with Notes by K. Deizhton, er 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Shakespere’s Othello, with Notes by K. Deighton, cr 8vo.... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Summer in Broadlands, by Author of “ Friesland Meres,” vo...(Jarrold) 2 
Thompson (A,), Magic and Mystery, cr 8vo. . (W. Stewart) 2/0 
Tolstoi (Count), What to Do, cr 8V0...s080-000 (W. Scott) 2/6 


(Spon) 7/6 

(U. Gill) 26 

(Stevens & Sons) 42/0 
(Dean) 2 

(Chapman & Hall) 120 


(Griffith & Farran) 
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NOTICE.—In future, the InveEx to the “ SpecTaTor ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








“LIBERTY” SILKS AND 


Pi ” 
LIBERTY WASHING COTTONS. 


ART For Seaside Dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 
FABRICS 


Prices :—SILKS, 1s. 11d. per yard (23 inches 
| wide); and CREPE COTTONS, 9d, per yard 
For DRESSES AND FURNITURE. (30 inches wide). 
SUMMER PATTERNS, 


post-free. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL: GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patterns post-free. 








LIBERTY & CO. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 | 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCE, 


Terms—2}3 to 4 guineas a week. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, with many additional 


Illustrations. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 

INFANCY TO OLD AGB, with Special Information about 
O U R Spectacles. By JoHN BrownineG, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth. Press Notice:— 
** This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, perhaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.” —Health, 

CuatTto and Winpvs, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers, Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JoHN 
BrowninG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8. W. ; 
and 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 


PURE SsOLUBLE CGC QOCOA,. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 








EYES. 








VAN 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Heap-Masten—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A. (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E. J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT.—Miss Haigh, Mdlle, Héron, Miss Lucas. 














yeoras AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land O 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 7 Ser aan 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Karl of Ducie (Chairman) 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael FE. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1859. 





7 HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, : 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 


Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 
by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 
have VACANCIKS. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 
poor rng ee fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 

azette, York, 














LENALMOND.—TWO or MORE OPEN SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS (£50) in October. Also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to 
WARDEN. The College, grandly built on beautiful site under the Grampians, 
near Perth, enjoys a hardly rivalled climate. Prepares direct for Universities, 
1.0.8,, Army, and Commerce. Classical and Modern Sides. Special tuition when 
needed. Buildings (Hall, Chapel, Classrooms, Dormitories, &c.) well warmed 
throughout. New Gymnasium (to serve also as Drill-Hall) ready next term. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.C.P.—Tbe SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Sivging and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. The 
New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boardinz-House arrangements, 
apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 16th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
arrangements have been made for the reception of very young children. A large 
Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
attends.—Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range from two to six 
guineas), Boarding-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 














LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL—LEWIS FRY, Esq, M.P. 
Vicr-PresipENtT—Kev. J. M. WILSON, 
Herap-Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the Schvol, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C, BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton. 
Boarding House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, 
RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 








NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 

Sydenham, S.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mrs. TODD 

and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &c.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, riding. 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships, Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 

Presipent: The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-Master: The Rev. 

KE. H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 

Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 

attached, NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPIEMBER 19th.—For 
Prospevtus, &c., apply to Rev, E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 








ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE.—A first-class man in 
above Subjects seeks ENGAGEMENT for LEOTURES or TUITION, in or 
near London,—Address, “* ACADEMICUS,” Post-Office, Weybridge. 


C° LLEGE HALL, LONDON. 








(Incorporated March, 1886.) 
BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS of University College and the London 


School of Medicine for Women. 
disinemne 'xcIPaL—Miss GROVE. 


Pri 
The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HCN, SEC., 53 Porchester 
Terrace, W. 
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i ioum MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed by the Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by J. Bland Sutton, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
competition on SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, and 
Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Sixteen Resident Hospital 
Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students, and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
30 Students and a Resident Warden. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


(A) CE VERR eee TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS next, by 
the retirement of Thomas Beach, Esq. 

It is provided by the scheme that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some 
University within the British Empire, and not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

His emolument will be derived from three sources :— 

1, A fixed stipend of £200 a year. . ? 

2. Capitation fees at the rate of £3 a year for each boy in the Senior 
Department, and £1 a year inthe Junior Department. 

3. From Boarders, The school buildings provide a house for the Head- 
Master, in which he will be required to reside, and accommodation, including 
fitting and furniture, is also provided at the house for thirty boarders or 
thereabouts. x 

There are three Exhibitions of £60a year from the School to the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, each tenable for three years. The School has been 
highly successful for many years past. ‘ yee é 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to send their applications, with 
testimonials, to Messrs. Neve and Cresswell, Solicitors, Wolverhampton, on or 
before the 17th day of September next. The Election will be made on the Ist day 
of October next. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter upon his duties at the close of the 
Christ mas Holidays, 

It is particularly requested that no personal application be made to the 
Governors. 

All letters may be addressed to the above-mentionéd clerks, marked ‘*‘ W.G.8.,” 
from whom copies of the Scheme for the Management of the School may be 
obtained for seven stamps. 


; ioe MASON COLLEGE, 


SESSION 1889-90. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The next SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 1st, 1889. 

A Syllat us, containing full information as to the various Courses of Instruction, 
Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &c.,is published by Messrs. Cornish, 
New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 73d. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the 
College. GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


DUCATION, PARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY residing 

at Neuilly RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, 

English and French Resident Governesses, French is the language of the house- 

hold. The house stancs in its own grounds. Large garden. Tennis-court. 

Highest references given.—Particulars on application to Mr. NEWTON, 4 
Savage Gardens, London, E.C, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 











BIRMINGHAM. 














DUCATION.—COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 

First-class School and Home for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN, with 
individual care. Boarders only. Oxford Centre. Report, Prospectus, and very 
highest references on application to Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Winter bright, 
mild, free from fogs. 


O HEADS of COLLEGES in or near LONDON.— 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINER and PROFESSOR of CLASSICS of long 
experience is prepared to give LECTURES on Ancient History, Philosophy, 
Literature, &., or to teach Languages,—Address, ‘‘ D.LITT.,”’ 43 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


1T. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT.— 

HeEap-MastEr—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Camb., ore 

of the Kxaminers to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master 
of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close tothe sea. Chapel, Sanatorium, 
Infirmary, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, Workshop, &c. ; 14 acres of well- 
timbered and beautiful Grounds; Cycle-Path, Tennis-Courts, &c. ; Sea-Bathing 
and Boating. 

Inclusive Fees, £0 guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 
£15, and £21 are anriually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














XETER SCHOOL.—Parents desirous of obtaining help 

for their Sons at the UNIVERSITIES, &c., should upply for a Prospectus. 

Tuere are more Leaving Exhibitions than at most of the great Public Schools— 

viz., 13 close and 18 partly close one, the value of the former alone being nearly 

£600 a year. Many pupils have won from £100 to £160 a year in Scholarships. 

The new buildings are on an estate of 25 acres, in a most healthy situation. 
Terms very moderate.—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 


ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex (1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle).—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in London, St. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex. 








ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Address, Miss HIBBURD, 








ee, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDoy 


_ The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
on i -——~ —— and bat rs | of Fine Arts, will BEGIN im 
ad. e Introductory Lecture wi iven m2, 

W. P. Ker, M.A. : —— ae 





PROFESSORS. 
2 a... see sve sha a . 
- Hudson Beare, B.Sc. ... ‘ia ... Engineering and Mechanical 

Baw. Bpencer Bessly, M.A. |... Anoleut and Modern History oe Me?- 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.... aS $s ase — . 

eology and Mineralo, Yates. 
Rev. T. @. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.8., F.G.8. f arid Professorship e? (rater Golds 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Pb.D. ... Pali and Buddhist Literature, 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B. ... ooo .. Italian Language and Literature 
J. A. Fleming, M.A , D.Sc. we ase: Electrical Technology. ; 
G. CO. Foster, B.A., F.R.8. ous «» Physics (Quain Pro essorship), 


H.8.Foxwell, M.A. om  -{ Paton, poomomy (Newmarch Pro. 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A. vue owe { Gatitle 
Alexander os: M.A., LL.B. ... +» Jurisprudence. 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A.... ee coe pee oe 

nglis mguage and Lj 
W.P.Ker,MA, .. a of ™Gaain Professorship). fterature 


H. Lallemand, B.-és.-Se. ... ooo ca es ma a and Literature, 
Zoology an jomparative A 

E, Ray Lankester, M.A. LL.D., F.R.8.{ 797087 him” 

A. Legros - «+ Fine Arts (Slade Professorship), 


Rev. D. W. Marks... |... 4.1», Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship), 
A. F. Murison, M.A. ae ose . Roman Law. 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B, os ... Applied Mathematics. 


R. 8. Poole, LL.D.... sah .. Archzxology (Yates Professorship), 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. ae ae .. Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. ae «. Chemistry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. i ine baa pte and Persian, 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic (G@ 

G. Croom Robertson, M.A. Professorship). gic (Grote 
E, A. Schifer, F.R.S. a om Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Sm th, F.R.I.B.A. le .. Architecture. 
- — -" —— * “eo Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

i i iver, B. Sc. uain 

Lecturer) ... Srey = Be Botany. 
Watson Smith, F.C I., F.1.C. (Lecturer) Applied Chemistry. 

Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. Among 
these are included three Andrews Entrance Prizes of the value of £30 cach, the 
Examination for which begins on September 24th. The Regulations, as to these and 
further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the Secretary, 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
CO" 8 





COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1889-90. 
Principat—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 


CRP OGE 565, casssessntcaescturva’ Hulme Professor, J STRACHAN, M.A. 
— Test. Crit. .» Professor J. GQ. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 


* } Professor A. S, WILKINS, Litt.D. 


.. Lecturer, Rev. E. L. HICKS, M.A, 
.. Smith Professor, T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 
Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Lecturer, Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A. 
Lecturer, V. KASTNER, B-és-L, 
Lecturer, H. HAGER, Ph.D, 
Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
.» Professor R. ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
{PerON Professor and Cobden Lecturer, J. E. C. 
pee MUNRO, LL.D 


Professor A. HOPKINSON, M.A., B.C.L. 
Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.M. 

Law ..... Sedeaiitineinbue seseovee4 Reader in Real Property, &c. i My orga 
T. F. BYRNE, B.A, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Beyer Professor, H. LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 

Langworthy Professor, ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Professor T. H. CORE, M.A. 


— F sates OSBORNE REYNOLDS, LL.D, 








Comp. Philology ... 
Classical Archzeology . 
English Language . 
English Literature . 
Hebrew and Arabic 


Political Economy ... 


Reader in Common Law...... 


Mathematics (Pure and 
Applied) ..r.ccsccceersereeeee 


Physics 





Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering ...... : 
Geometrical and 
chanical Drawing........ 









Syn 





Chemistry and Metallurgy Professor H. B. DIXON, M.A., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry Professor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Mineralogy Lecturer, C. A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 
Zoology Beyer Professor, A. M. MARSHALL, F.R.S. 


NEE dctisnevsasnnesnncensneonen . Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
Geology and Paleontology Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S. 
Physiology and Histology Brackenbury Professor, W. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc. 


Freehand Drawing ... 
Harmony, &e. ... . Lecturer, H. HILES, Mus.D. 
With stant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 











The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be opened with an Introductory 
Address on ‘‘ University Teaching in its Relation to the Industrial Applications 
of Science,’’ by Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, on TUESDAY, October Ist, at 11.30 
a.m.; and the SKS3ION of the EVENING CLASSES with an Address by Dr. G. 
H. Battery, on MONDAY, October 7th, at 7.30 p.m. 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments :— 

I. DAY CLASSES, 
II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
III, DENTAL DEPARTMENT, 
IV. DEPAKTMENT for WOMEN, 
V. EVENING CLASSES, ' 
And also the Prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, will be for- 
warded on application to the Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A. Registrar. 


S* GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. ' 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, with 
an Introductory Address by Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 4p.m. A Pro- 
spectus of tue School and further information may be obtained by personal appli- 
cation between 1 and 8 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


Fifth Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 6s. 


w A very good book......Its tone and its aspirations are very pure and noble...... 

ne should be unwise or unfortunate enough to neglect or not to obtainan 

It eile of reading ‘The Reproach of Annesley,’ his folly is to be deplored or 
pe eae is to be commiserated.”—Standard. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

Ae i4M STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

veADING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

R London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
SERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OTH ERAN and Cc O., 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
AMONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free, 


Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, w. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED i848, 


INVESTED FUNDS wee tee wwe £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... se see ewe ~~ 12,000,000 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREBT, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Mic 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murilin’ ine 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


oLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an el it Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 








FREE BY POST. 

* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 


THE AUVTOTYFSE COMPAN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


REAT ATTRACTION to LOVERS of FRUIT and 
FLOWERS.—Pretty, old-fashioned large DETACHED RESIDENCE, in 
excellent order. Sixteen rooms, with every comfort; drawing-rooms, dining, 
library, kitchens, &c., all on ground floor, and nine bedrooms. Splendid views, 
Bath-room, two fruit orchards, extensive gardens, abundance of delicious fruit, 
conservatories, stables, cowhouses, &c, Great bargain. £120 r annum; 
or, with less ground, £95. Worthy immediate inspection. Might be let 
Furnished. 
Apply, ‘* A.,” Woodville, Welling, near Bexley Heath. 


LFRACOMBE.W—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts; Large swimming-bath. Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 














BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 





GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 


Actuary. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 





Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


—_ UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capitul ...........ssssceeceseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fan... .cccccccccsccsescccessesce . 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 | are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
———— REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 





NEW AUTUMN DRESS vse 


GOODS. F R 


AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


)UGH-CLass WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
it Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom Prices. 


ladies -hould write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 


Cc O C 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’ 


es. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 


Y’S 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 


O A. 





ae SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
. Mitts, DARLIN GTON, Makers of the Celebrated 
‘oeWarp Serges and Gold Medal Merinoes and 


OLLOWAY’S' PILLS. — The 


stomach and its troubles cause more discomfort 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


Cushmereg, and bring more unhappiness than is commonly sup- = 





Sn ie 


posed. The thousand ills that settle there may be 
page 


use of these 





prevented or di 


ged by th i 
p § P E C T A C L E S. purifying Pills, which nek a a sure, gentle, anti-acid 


: les unsui' i aperient, without annoying the nerves of the most 
mataal ted to the Sight frequently cause susceptible or irritating the most delicate organisa- 
H tion. Holloway’s Pills will bestow comfort and con- 

ti) BON AURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a | fer relief on every headachy, dyspeptic, and sickly 
Practiti STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical | sufferer, whose tortures make him a burden to him- 
Oner, scientifically adapts his Improved | self and a bugbear to his friends. These Pills have 

es to strengthen and assist the Weakest long been the Dag remedy for a weak stomach, 
aralysed digestion, which ‘ malts 

eir regulating, purifying, | London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pali 


eas, 
Mr. 


1 Famphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” | for a disordere 
~ fer contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, | yield without difficulty to t 
ective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, E.0. | and tonic qualities, 








liver, or a 4 


GTANDARD LIFE ~" ASSURANCE 
co. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 


PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 


FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 





Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 





Mall East,S,.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

- Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

1, Str Cuartes Danvers. By the Author of * The 
Danvers Jewels.” Chaps, 17-20. 

2, AMBITION. 

3. Tue Court OF VIENNA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

4; Tue Sartor’s DANCE. 

5. A Few Musica Notes, 

6. THE WATCHERS. 

7. ACHILLE. 

8. In Carew CASTLE, 

9, ARMINELL. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
Chaps. 36-40. 

10, CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 

ll, Tue CHurcH oF SAN SERNIN AT TOULOUSE 
DURING PENTECOST. 

12, Paut’s Sister. By the Author of ‘“‘ Near Neigh- 
bours.” Chaps, 22-24, 

*MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH 

HALF-A-CENTURY.” 
The RECOLLECTIONS of DR. 


GREITON. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 





Realty this day. 
An IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles Her- 


RING and Martin Ross. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “WORTH 
WAITING FOR.” 


The SCOTS of BESTMINSTER. By 
J. MasteRMAN, Author of ‘‘ A Fata! Error,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘Mr. Masterman’s story is throughout fresh and 
interesting. The freshness is due to his skill in 
sketching Anglo-Indian life. The interest is height- 
ened by the ingenuity with which he weaves into 
his plot an episode of thrilling adventure. The 
characters are real men and women. They are 
firmly drawn and their oddities and humours are 
hit off with hk touch at once light and rapid, and 
free from all tendency to caricature.”—Observer. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MDLLE. 
DE MERSAQ,” 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, 

—* of ‘The Rogue,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 
vO. 

" Mr. Norrisisa pleasant writer, possessing a know- 

ledge of society and a pretty humour which is neither 

hackneyed nor vulgar. All these qualities are to be 

found in his latest book, ‘ Miss Shafto,’ which is his 

best bit of work for some years.”—World. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ COUNTESS 
ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


y J. Foocrrry, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,” 
“Caterina,” &c. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Fogerty recovers in this novel much of the 
old power which made ‘ Lauterdale’ the novel of the 
season nearly twenty years age. His present ven- 
ture is strong in both branches of the fiction-writer’s 
art—description and chargcter-drawing. From the 
time when we are first introduced to the heroine, to 
the last glimpse we obtiin of her, Muriel Leeman, 
the elder of Leeman’s two daughters, is limned with 
rare skill and individuality.” 

‘This novel is very strong; human emotions and 
passions are dealt with in a manner that commands 
admiration and assent; and, in style, the work is 
infinitely superior to the vast majority of present- 
day novels, having much of the charm which distin- 
guished the literary offspring of the older writers of 
fiction.’”’-—Academy. 

“* There are many touches of humour in the narra- 
tive, and much freshness inthe style. The contrasted 
pictures of life, character, avd society in Ireland, 
Holland, and the Western States are well done,”’— 
Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL by a een of “ FASCINA- 
N,” &c. 
PAST FORGIVENESS? By Lady 


MarGaret Masenpte, Author of ** Precautions,” 

&c. In 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
"Beyond question the best novel which Lady 
Margaret Majendie has yet written. She has been 
fortunate in her theme, and she has done it justice ; 
and her novel is a real tragedy, which means some- 
thing exceedingly different from a story with an 
unhappy ending.” —Graphic, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 
HURST. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Not 
Like Other Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

** This novel is charming, Tenderness is portrayed 
without sickly sentiment, and the simple becomes 
heroic without effort or unreality. Of the higher 
domestic novel we have now few genuine and attractive 
specimens. ‘The Search for Basil Lyndhurst’ must 
take rank with the very best novels of this order.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry 

Woop. 

Forming the Twentieth Volume of the New Serial 

Issue of Mrs, Wood’s Novels, now in course of publi- 

cation. Each Volume appears at monthly intervals. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 

Monthly, price One Shilling. 

Contents For SEPTEMBER. 

LETTERS FROM PALFSTINE BEFORE THE AGE OF 

Moses. By Professor Sayce, M.A., LL.D. 

Tue Duty OF ENGLAND TO WALES AND HERSELF. 

By the Rev. H. G. Dickson, M.A. , 

Tur Pusiic WorsHIp AcT AND ITS RESULTS. By 
Homersbam Cox, E-q. 

Suvt Up rn nis Own Prison. A Story. By the 

Rey. Canon Benham, 

Aw AvtograPH Boor. By Esmé Stuart. 

DERVISHES. Personal Recollections. By Professor 

A. Vambéry. 

An IstEe OF THE SEA. By the Rev. T. 8. Lea. 

WoMEN AND SuNDAYS. By Miss Wordsworth. 

RecENnT DISCOVERIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 

rx Rome.—Part I, (Continued.) By the Rev. 

Baring Gould, M.A. 

Curist’s Hospirat Firty Years Aao.—Part II. 

Reminiscences Domestic and Religious. (Illus- 

trated.) By “ An Old Crug.” 

Tur Bisuop’s BisLe. By D. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman. 

“Boy.” A Story for the Young. (Continued.) 

(Illustrated.) By Helen Milman. 

Conferences on Church Questions.—Notes on the 

Pealms.—Sermon Outlines.—Instructions on the 

Creed.—Sequence for §. Michael’s.—Calendar.— 

Illustrated Text —Biblical Questions.—Current 

Events. — Forthcoming Meetings, — Correspon- 

dence.—Reviews. 

GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, Newbery 

Honse, London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


t Palate ee MAGAZINE. 
No, 83, SEPTEMBER. 
CONTE 


NTS. 

Tue Bett or St, Paut’s, By Walter Basant. Part 
II., Chaps. 19-22. 

Tropica Epucation. By Grant Allen. 

Tue Rout oF THE Rooks. By Nina F. Layard. 
TautoGa AMERICANA. By Edward M. Chapman. 

A Surprise Party. By Mrs. Alfred W Hunt. 

AT THE RIVERSIDE. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
Mrs. Fenton: a SKETCH. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 


4-6, 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





On Wednesday, price 1s, 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Dramatic Opinions.—Part I. By Mrs. Kendal. 
Books AND Boox-Buyine. By Lord brabourne, 
Scotcw Rartways.—Pait II. By W. M. Acworth. 
(To be continued.) 
La Comépre FRAN¢AIS. 
THE MINISTER OF KINDRACH. 
continued.) 
From THE Kara SEA TO THE Oxi.—Part II. By 
Victor A. L. Morier. 
Tue SrrEN Sone. By Rennell Rodd. 
ELEPHANT Kraats. By Sir W. A. Gregory. 
GREAT-AUNT SARAH. 
Mr. Torrie JoHNsTON. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
CORRESPONDENCE. By F. W. Myers. 
Notes oF THE MontH.—Ovr Liprary LIst. 
London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 


Chaps. 5-6. (To be 





DICTIONARY for TOURISTS: 
BELLOW’S POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 


“ Complete.”— 
“The 


tuck, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 12s, 6d. 
Times. “Without a rival.”—Spectator, 
most portable.’’—Scotsman. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Paris: ERNEST LEROUX, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 
And all Booksellers, 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HE FATE of the DEAD: an Address 

to Laymen. By Tuomas CLARKE, M.D, 
London: F. Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CONOMICAL, DAINTY, and 
PRACTICAL DISHES, with the Use of 

Liebig “‘ COMPANY’S” Extract of Meat. 
Compiled by EmiLy Corre, 


London : 
Liesie’s Extract OF Meat Company, Limited, 
9 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Post-free on application, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and ©O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprisin 


THE 


iia 
WARD, LOCK, AND (9,5 


PUBLICATIONS. 


9 Upwards 


of 3,009 different Volumes, post-free on Applicat; 
On, 


Se 


MINERVA LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS Books. 


Edited by G. T, BETTANY, M.A, Bg 


Strongly and neatly bound in cloth, Two 
SHILLINGS EACH, with cut or wucut edges, 


Each volume contains a BIOGRAPHICAL INTRO. 
DUCTION, or CRITICAL and EXPLANATORY 
NOTES elucidating the Text, 


In calling attention to the MINER 

of FAMOUS BOOKS, the Publishers belie eeet 
will be found to possess several characteristios i 
special excellence. Instead of being confined t ot 
fixed number of pages, the volumes of the MINERY 

LIBRARY will average in number from 400 to pe 
according to the extent of the book. Thus the sizeof 
the volumes will admit of the inclusion in ong vol ~ 
of all but the most lengthy works, a 


Each volume will contain an introducti 

. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc., in which parm Ad 
the author, or critical and explanatory notes vil 
start the reader in sympathy with the author and his 
work. In some of the books additional elucidation; 
and iflustrations of the text will be given, and in 
others side-notes will indicate the subjects of the 
paragraphs, 

Another feature by which many volum i 
Series will be marked will be the rer of ta 
TRATIONS, not only in the text, but in SEPARATE 
PLATES. Thus an Illustrated Library will be pro. 
curable by every one at the lowest possible cost, 





VOLUME I,, FIFTH EDITION, now ready, prices, 
CHARLES DARWIN’S JOURNAL 


during the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE’ 

ROUND the WORLD. With a Critical Intro 

duction, Portrait, and Illustrations, 
**¢The Minerva Library,’ the new venture of 
Messrs. Ward and Lock, has wade an excellent start, 
soanea No better volumes could be chosen for popular 
reading of a healthy sort than ‘ Darwin’s Journal of 
Researches during the Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’’ and 
Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain.’ The paper is good, the 
type is tolerable, the binding is in excellent taste, and 
the price is extremely low.’’—Atheneun, 


VOLUME II, SECOND EDITION, now ready, 
price 23. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With 
a Critical Introduction, Portrait, and Illustra 
tions. 

“ This series, which is edited by Mr. G. T. Bettany, 

is neatly bound, well illustrated, and nicely printed.” 

—Graphic. 


VOLUME IILI., now rea‘y, price 2s. 


BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. The 
Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisouments of an 
Englishman, in an Attempt to Circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula, By Grorce Bornov, 
Author of ‘The Gipsies of Spain.” With a Bio 
graphical Introduction and Lilustrations. 

‘Lovers of good literature and cheap may be 
commended to ‘The Minerva Library’ edition of 

‘The Bible in Spain,’ edited by Mr. G. T. Bettany. 

This is an excellent reprint, with neat binding, gool 

type, and fair woodcuts.”’—Saturday Review. 


VOLUME IV., now ready, price 2s, 

EMERSON’S PROSE WORKS. Tle 
Complete Prose Works of RALPH WALD) 
EMERSON. With a Critical Introduction and 

Portrait of Author. ; 
“¢Tho Minerva Library’ will be bailed with 
delight, we are sure, by all readers.” —Weekly Times. 
*,* Other important Volumes arein active preparation 





VOLUME V., just ready, consists of 
GALTON’S SOUTH AFRICA. Ti 


Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical sine 
being an Acconnt of a Visit to Damara Ler 
1851. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. With as 
Map and Appendix, together with a BiograP 
Introduction by the Author. 


VACATION TOURS in 860, 
1861, By Sir Gzorae Grove, Francis ss 
F.R.S., and W. G. Crarx, M.A. sue ot 

The issue of this, the first Cheap Edition ‘ ie by 
famous book, is rendered additionally valuable | 

Mr. GALTON’S careful Revision, and his pe 

of an Appendix, bringing up the History 

Land ont its Exploration to a recent date. 

*,* Orders now received by all Booksellers. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and 00, 








Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878 


SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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rs 

EW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, 


Author of “Demos,” “ Thyrza,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On Monday next, 6d., New Series, No. 75. 


Tr 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPT., 
“The BURNT MILLION,” by James Payn, Author 
of “ By Prowy,” Sc, Chaps. 10-13—“ FRESH - WATER 
FISHES "—“ A TRIO of FIENDS”—* A FORTUNE on 
FOUR LEGS”—“ A BORDER HILLSIDE ”—“ HONOR 
VICTIS ’—And “ The COUNTY,” Chaps. 33-36. 


containing :— 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


sCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1889. 


ConrTENTS. 
Dancer AHEAD! Frontispiece. ‘Safety in Railroad Travel,” page 328. From a 
Drawi M. J. Burns. : ; 
ets brace. Andrew Lang. With a Portrait drawn by J. Reich, after 
a Photograph from Life; and with a Figure from the Monument by Doré in the 
Melesherbes. ; 
oe DANDELION. Zoe Dana Underhill. . 
NepiGoN R1vER FisHING. A. R. Macdonough. Illustrations by Herbert Denman 
and J. D. ee P 
, Charles Henry Liders. . 
ou VattEy. Harold Frederick. Chaps, 1-3. 
trations by Howard Pyle. 
YourH AND Time. Duncan Campbell Scott. 
Tugz PLACE OF THE Firtina-ScHooL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Trumbull Ladd (Professor in Yale College). ; . 
Nicut Witcuery. W. Hamilton Gibson. With Illustrations by Mr. Gibson. 
Our or New Enezanp Granite. T. R. Sullivan, ; 
Sarety IN RatroaD TRAveL. H. G. Prout. With Illustrations. 
Tue MasTER OF BaLianTraE.—XI. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
November, 1888—to be concluded in October.) 


(To be continued.) Illus- 


George 


(Begun in 


Drovext. A. Lampman. 

Tur SmatL Arms OF EvROPEAN ARMIES, 
Inspector of Ordnance). Illustrated. 

Tur Domino. Edith M. Thomas, 

TurEE DREAM HEROINES. Justiu McCarthy. 


W. W. Kimball, U.S.N. (U.S. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


The SEARCH AFTER PROSPERINE, and other 


Poems, Classical and Meditative. 


The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK, and LEGENDS 
of IRELAND'S HEROIC AGE. 


ALEXANDER the GREAT, ST. THOMAS of 
CANTERBURY, and other Poems. 


LEGENDS of SAXON SAINTS. 

The FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE. 

LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH and 
the EMPIRE, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SHEAF OF SONNETS. 
By J. M. W. SCHWARTZ, 


Author of “‘ Nivalis: a Tragedy,” &c. 


“To our mind these noble poems are quite up to Rossetti’s mark...... This 
beautiful little book reminds us once more of the masses of waste ability which 
are to be found in our country.”’—Vanity Fair. ‘‘ A poet of no mean degree. 
Perfect gems, Should be read by all who love refreshing, pure poetry.”—Northern 
Whig. “A book in which those of poetic temperament will delight. Grand 
thoughts, nobly and gracefully expressed.”’—Liverpool Post. ‘ Dignity, power, 
and felicitousness of expression characterise his yerse.”—Graphic. ‘* Admirably 
constructed, gracefully written, these sonnets contain a wealth of poetic 
thoughts.””—Liverpool Courier. ° 


REMINGTON and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





The REPORTED GOVERNMENT SCHEME for DEALING with the WEST 
of IRELAND. With Map, price ls, ; by post, ls. 2d. 


DONEGAL. With Suggestions for the 


a and Development of the Congested Districts of Ireland, By 
-H, Tuxe, 

London: W. RIDGWAY, Piccadilly. NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, White- 
friars, Dublin: HODGES, FIGGIS, and CO. And all Booksellers’. 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d, 
[HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 
YEAR 1889. 
Cambridge: Derauton, BELL, and Co.; London: GEORGE BrLi and Sons. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘ With the Immortals,” Greifenstein,” “ Paul Patoff,’” ‘* Mr. 
Isaacs,” “* Dr. Claudius,” ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix,” &e. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
The Atheneum says:—‘‘ The plot is skilfully concocted, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. Asa story of incident the book leaves little to be desired. 
The various events, romantic aad even sensational, follow naturally and neatly. 
and the whole is a very clever piece of work.” ' 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


MONK. By Mr. Juuian Corzetr. With Portrait, Crown 
8vo, 2s.6d. New Volum~, 
The Volumes already issued in the Series, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. 
Sir Witi1am BuTLer. 


are:— 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. Tuomas 


Hvueues. 
HENRY the FIFTH. By Rev.| WELLINGTON. By Mr. GreorcEe 
A. J. CouRcH. Hooper. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir R. | DAMPIER. By Mr. W. Ctark 
*,* Other Volumes are in the Press and in Preparation. 


TEMPLE. RUSSELL. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the LAW 


of the CONSTITUTION. By A.V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the University of 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Third and 
Carefully Revised Edition, Demy 870, 12s, 61. 


SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: Poems. 
The Scots Observer says :—‘‘ Mr. Lucas has touched his verses with a fresh and 


Francis Lucas. Extra Feap. 8vo, 53. 
pleasant feeling of rural England...... His work, indeed, has the rare merit of 
sincerity. He has felt and seen for himself, and his expression of what it has 
been his to see and feel is often direct and moving in no mean degree...... It is 
pleasant to be afield with him...... Mr. Lucas’s material is mostly excellent.’” 


RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. By 


“KE. D.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A small volume of personal reminiscences which will 
be read with pleasure by every one, and with a special zest by girls who have a 
vocation for nursing work, told in a plain unpretending narrative.” 

“* NATURE” SERIES.—New Volume 


The CHEMISTRY of PHOTOGRAPHY. By 


Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Photographic News says :—‘* We are delighted with the excellent arrange- 
ment and accuracy of the work. There is not, we are sure, a photographic 
practitioner—whether mainly technologist or essentially artist—who would not 
benefit largely by a careful study of Professor Meldola’s work.” 

Th THIRD and POPULAR EDITION, price 2s. 
e 


PARNELL COMMISSION. — The 


OPENING SPEECH for the DEFENCE DELIVERED by Sir CHARLES 
RUSSELL, Q.C., M.P. Carefully Revised by the Author. Third Edition, 
Demy 8vo, Library Edition, 10s. 61.; Popular Edition, sewed, 2s. 

The Daily News says:—“It is, in fact, ‘the case of Ireland stated.’......Sir 
Charles Russell’s was a great spcech by a great advocate. It will enrol his name 
with the names of Curran and Erskine, and Plunket...... We are glad that the 
outer public who were not privileged to listen to the speech will now have an 
opportunity of studying the strange and thrilling tale it tells,’’ 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. By Rotr Botprewoop. 
SCHWARTZ. By D. Curistiz Murray. 
NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Ouipnant. 
The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Curistrze Murray. 
JOYCE. By Mrs. OxurpHanr. 

CRESSY. By Brer Harte. 

WESSEX TALES. By Tuomas Harpy. 

A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. 

A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Ourenanr. 


*,* Other Volumes tv follow. 
A NEW EDITION, with ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. BRYAN HOOK. 


A YEAR WITH the BIRDS. By W. 


WarvF Fow ter, Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “ Tales 

of the Birds.” A New Edition, With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Crown 

Svo, 3s, 6d. a [Next week. 
MACMILLAN’S BOOKS for the YOUNG.—New Volume. 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. By Charlotte 


M. Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ Globe 8vo, 2:. 6d. 
[Next week, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 359, for SEPTEMBER, price ls., contains :— 
MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 31-33, 
CreraLi. By KE. A. Freeman. 

A REAL Worxk1inG-MaAn. 

On an Otp Book. By S.J. Weyman. 

RHYMES AFTER Horace, By Ofellus. 

Captain Antonio Rincon. By Mdme. Darmesteter, 
Tue Eruics OF PESSIMISM. 

KIRSTEEN, By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 4-6, 


The English Llustrated Magasine, 


For SEPTEMBER, profasely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1. Portrait oF A Lapy, After Van der Helst, (Frontispiece.) 
2, THE BetTER Man, By Arthur Paterson. 
3. Guan Conway. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations. 
4, Homeric Imacery, By W.C. Green. With Illustrations. 
5. Sant’ Inario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
6. CUPID AND CAMPASPE. By J. Lyle. Illustrated. 
7. Come, Sweet Lass. From “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1699. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. 
8. Er CatTera. By H. D. Traill. 

*,* A New Volume of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
begins with the OCTOBER NUMBER, A Prospectus, giving full details of several 
new changes in the Magazine that will come into effect in that Number, and con- 
taining a list of the prospective arrangements made for the ensuing year, may be 
obtained of any Bookseller. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S POPULAR NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS 


Picture Covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. 


By BESANT and RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
Th2 Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Uncle Jack. {of Men. 
All Sorts and Conditions 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Jair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Children of Gibeon [Then. 
The World Went Very Well 


By the Author of “JOHN 
HERR'N 3.”—Red Spider. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Valerie’s Fate. 





By GRiNT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. | Babylon. 
Philistia. | In All Shades. 
The Be-koning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 

By BRET HARTE. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Maruja. Flip. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


By RO3ERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 
Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 
Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Matt. | Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 

The Black Robe. 

“T Say No.” 

Little Novels. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port 

Salvation. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 











London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


By Mrs. A. EDWARDES. 


A Point of Honour. 
Archie Lovell. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-Five Brooke 
Street. | Polly. 

Never Forgotten. 
Bella Donna. | Fatal Zero. 
The Lady of Brantome. 





By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. | One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 
A Real Queen. 





By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. | Fancy Free. 

For Lack of Gold. 

For the King World Say? 
or the King. 

In Love and War. 

In Pastures Green. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

The Dead Heart. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

Heart’s Delight. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 

Loving a Dream. 

By Mead and Stream. 

A Hard Knot. 





By JOHN HABBERTON. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 





By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 





By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Dust. | Fortune’s Fool. 
Miss Cadogna. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Love—or a Name? 


David Poindexter’s Dis- 


appearance. 





By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


The Lover's Creed. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
Self-Condemned. 

The Leaden Casket. 
That Other Person. 











By JEAN INGELOW. 


Fated to be Free. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 





By R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. [Green.” 
“The Wearing of the 





By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. 





By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 

Leam Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 
Under Which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
‘*My Love!” | Ione. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
Paston Carew. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open, Sesame! 
Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 





By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
TheWaterdale Neizhbours, 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. | Camiola. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Val Strange. 

A Model Father. 

Coals of Fire. | Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

Oid Blazer’s Hero. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
The Primrose Path. 
Greatest Heiress in England. 


By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. | Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. | Idalia. 
Cecil Castlemaine. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. | Tricotrin. 
A Dog of Flanders. 














Pascarel. | Signa. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. Moths. 
Friendship. Pipistrello. 
Bimbi. | In Maremma. 
Wanda. | Frescoes. 


Princess Napraxine. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

A Village Commune. 

Othmar. (Pathos. 

Ouida’s Wisdom, Wit, and 
By JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her te 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

The Best of Husrands. 

Walter's Word. | Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Humorous Stories, 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him 

Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

£200 Reward. _[ Painted. 

Less Black than We're 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. | By Proxy. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | Kit. 

For Cash Only. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 





Glow-worm Tales, 





* ne READE. 

ever Too Late to 

Hard Cash. a. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
varie a 

ut Yourself in hi 

The Double Mecsas, an 
Love Little, Love Long, 
The Cloisterand the Hearth, 
The Course of True Love, 
Foul Play. (Thief. 
The Autobiography of a 
A Terrible Temptation, 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 
A Simpleton | Readiana, 
Singleheart and Doubleface, 
The Jilt. [other Animals, 
Good Stories of Men and 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Uninhabited House, 
— * snag 

airy Water. Party. 
Prince of Wales's onde 
Mystery in Palace Gardens, 


By W. F. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’s’le Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape, 
A Book for the Hammock. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 

By Devious Ways. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
_ Prince Otto. _ 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Golden Lion of Gran- 

pere. | Marion Fay. 
American Senator. 
Kept in the Dark, 
Frau Frohmann. 
Land-Leaguers. 
John Caldigate. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Tom Sawyer. (Continent. 
A Pleasure Trip on the 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Noblesse Oblige. 

St. Mungo’s City. 

Lady Bell. | Disappeared. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Buried Diamonds. 


By J.S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
__ Regimental Legends. 





























By H. F. WOOD.—The Pas- 
senger from Scotland Yard. 


— 





OT 





Lonpon: Printed by Joun CaxpBett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 21th, 1839, 
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